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CLapter 1 - intro tion. 
\ 
engal Vaisravisu centres round the person of Caitanya.lie 

himseli nowever yee not é Y cl1ail xe tartin¢ new relle- 
gion or a new philosophy. His object was tv revive the teach- 
ings of the ha vaca uraY - ) ac} eY ne tf devotion 
(bhakti)as opposed to the way of reasor nd x ee ) tf 
what he taught was not new to the Indian soll. 1 contained 
in the teachings of the Bp,av ult — ir cient wo1 e 
the harivapéa, Narsyani r he Faficaratra apamasc, well 

s in the devotional e Alvar Y ayanars oO 
India: Lt will aiso %e no cea ust ‘ rit Wee va id 
rose as a reactio ! 2 f the 1 I re ~ 
nic religion and for e ests iekment of the new ethod 

evotior Ohal ti) y ) Aliso J tar 1 Se { reactloyr 

gainst the lo; ti urka) of the a 01 prevaili r 

engs luring hit time. 

jengal at the time of the irth of as duminat 

y the Nyaya and the Sakt hools. vadvipa where n: 
was born, was one OL the Svwvron{ yLGS oO whe vya- 3 OL 
and among the teechers then propa,ating its doctrines were 
stalwarts like Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, haghunatha Siromapi and 


others. They were busy trying to analyse words and their usage. 


the Saktas who were more or less absolutists indulged in ritu- 


+ 


alism. the atmospnere was not conducive to the qgevelopmen’ of 
bhakti or devotion, though under the patronage of some of the 
earlier kings of Bengal, Jayadeva had given it a fillip. fhere 


were a few sporedic cases of Vaisnava devotion and Caitanya's 


own house was one of the centres of Vaignava congregation. his 


father Jagannatha Misra was so scepti¢al about the value of 


1. o.N.Parquhar - Outlines of keligious Literature of India, 
pp.220-238. Oxford, 1920. ; 
2. H.v.Glasenapp - Die Philosophie der Inder,p.1/6. Stuttgart, 


194 
oh fPhS 5. G.Grierson - IHG.Vol. 37 (1908) p.251 - ithe discussion 
about the early history ofthe bhakti cult and how it 
aoe to be centred about the names of Vasudeva, Krsna and 
isnu is outside the scope of the present work. To those 
whe are interested, the following literature is recommended: 
H.C.Raychaudhuri- Materials for the Study of the oe 
History of the Vaignava Sect- University_of Calcutta, 1920. 
F.J,Schrader- Introduction to the Paficaratra, Madras ,191¢. 
Mrnal Dasgupta-'Early Visnuism and harayaniya Worship'-1HG 
Nos.VII,VIII and IX, 1931 and 19%2: Also Grierson, "The 
Narayaniya and the Bhagavatas", THQ. Vols.32 & 33. Nanimadhabg 
Chaudhury, "Come aspects of the Worship of Narayana",THC, 
Sep 1944. : 
CB, p.ell. 


of education prevailing at that time (ie., training in the 


— 


methods of Navya-nyaya) that he did not care to ¢ive his son 
the best of the teachers availajle. he father's faith, had 
however an imperceptible influence on the boy. Among the close 
associates of Jagannatha were certain otler Vaignava devotees 
like Srivasa and Advatdcarya, and vaitanya as a boy had 
occasion to visit them and was a witness to the devotional 

D) 
practices that were going on from time to time.© Thus, as a 
child Caitanya was brought up in an atmosphere of religious 


devotion. 


Some attribute Caitanya's Vaigrnava leanings to the influence 
of wadhva, on the ground that the lfuris,who were said to be the 
predecessors of Caitanyism,were Ladhva sannyasins(ascetics) 
and that Caitanya himself was initiated into the l.adhva sect.” 
There is however difference of opinion. in the Caitnaya-carité- 
mrta, it is said that he was an adveita-sannyasin: “ but the 
author of this biography, Krsnadasa Kaviraja had no ovher 
means of knowing the details of vaitanya's life except through 
tradition. And so much of mystery is woven round the life of 
Caitanya, that it is difficult to separate truth from tradition. 
The difficulty is all the more because he was not primarily 
interested in metaphysics but in devotion and love of God. in : 
fact his main ovjection against the school of kadhva was that 
it emphasized knowledge(jfana) and the performance of ones 
duties(karman) to the detriment of devotion (bhakti) .? The 
difference is only one of emphasis, for iiadhva was as much 
sectarian as Uaitanya. In fact, as we shall see in the sequel, 
the later writers of the Caitanya school, gradually -identified 
themselves with liedhva and when we come to baladeva Vidyabhugana, 
there is acceptance of i.adhva's teachings in toto. this could 
not have happened if Caitanya had not accepted some of the 
metaphysical conclusions of Kadhva, though he differed from the : 
latter in the practice of the devotion to or Love of God. 


Of the two central doctrines of Caitanya's teaching, one is as 
humility and the constant dependence on God which it engenders. [Re 
she pride of learning and the self-importance of the fakta and 


T. CB,p.32. a 2. 1.C.,p.106 and 2U1. 

5. C.Hayevadana Rao-Srikara Bhagya- Vol.1,p.1c3.bangalore, '36 
For the opposite view see, S.K.De- Early history of the 
Vaispava Faith and Movement in Bengal- Calcutta,'42.p.10. 
Also Amarnath Roy- Indian Culture,1938-39.Vol.V. p.1vU3. 

4. CC,p.204. , 

5. CC,p.236 et seq. the followers of Madhva are called tattve+ 
vadins. : 
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the Advaitin identifying themselves with God they worsuip, 
only removes one farther from him. hecognize your cualiness 
in the scheme of things and you will cee the Glory of God and 
His Goodness. Une who sees it cannot hear separation from Him 
even for a moment. For this constant attachment, Caitanya could 
not think of any other analogy than that of love- love that 
does not even care for the rules and regulations vf society, 
the love that knows no shame. ihe soul has to shed its false 
sense of prestige and has to stand naked (like the Gopis in 


the Bhagavata Purana) in the presence of God. 


The other important contribution of Caitanya was the deve- 
iopment of this God-intoxication not by quiet contemplation 
7 
. . ° 4 . . ot 
nor by that passive activity seen in some mystics, but by 
giving active expression to these emotions in overt conduct. 
Hence he started religious precessions through the town(nagara-— 
kirtanas) and organized collective songs about God(sampkirtanas) 
parties of emotionally worked up devotees singing and dancing 
along the streets of the town in complete abandonment— uncon- 
" 


scious of everything else, except God. * 


Thus religious awakening and not metaphysical disputation 
being the object of Caitanya, his teachings had to be made 
available to the man in the street who knew no ‘anskrit, which 
remained the language of the learned despite the deveiopment 
of various regional languages. this might be one of the reasons 
why Caitanya never wrote anytlLing. Further, what he had to say, 
had already been said in the Bhagavata Puraya. It was in his 
biographies that his teachings were made available to the lay 
man and these biographies were written mostly in the vernacular 
(Bengali). Though even before Caitanya, religious works were 
sometimes written in bengali or other Indian vernacular langu- 
ages, they were often in the form of literary compositicns as 
in Candidasa, Vidyapati or earlier, among the A]vars of South 
India, or the writers were cutside the pale of orthodox Hindu- 
ism, like Kabir. Hence the vernacularisation gave a fillip not 
only to the religious consciousness of the people, but also to 
the cevelopment of vernacular literature. that this populari- 
sation was the motive which made them write in the vernacular 


is clear from a verse attributed to Narahari Sarakara(1478-1541 : 


one of the members of Caitanya's inner circle of friends.* 


I. Evelyn Underhill,"Mysticism",p.306, London, 1911/49. 
2. CB,p.106. 


3. .C.Sen: Vaignavea Literature of Bengal. Calcutta, 1917. 
4. D.C.Sen: Caitanya and his Companions. Calcutta,1917. 
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Caitanya however was not altogether oblivious to the need of 

apologist writings. Along with the revival and popularisation \ 
of the sentiment of devotion, the permanent back-ground of a 
sound philosophical system had to be developed. i:ence he com- 
missioned Sanatana and Kups to stay at Vrndavana and propagate 
his teachings. his choice was very wise, as can be seen from 
their learned works. they wrote in Canskrit. ihis was necessary 
because the lingua franca at that time was tanskrit and all 
polemics had to be written in a language that could be underst- 
tood not only in Bengal but in other parts of India as well. 
thus two centres of Caitanyism developed - one at } vadvipa, 


whose object was the continuation of the cult and the other at 


+ 


Vrndavana, whose object wae to rationalise the doctrine. 
Continuation of the Cult-— the Vernacular School of )avadvipa: 


this school consisted of the group of Caitanya's followers at 
Navadvipa and some later writers who never saw Uaitanya and 
were not directly influenced by his emotional frenzy. hey 


\ 


wrote devotional poems and biographies of Caitanya in touching 


emotional spells. Some of these poems (padas) are sung even 

today during devotional gatherings. Though in the beginning 

there was an attempt at making Vaitanya's life more or less 
human, later on he came to be identified with God krsna Himself. 
His biographies contained many passages from the Shagavata — 
Purana and graduaily incidents in his life were identified with 
those of Kyrsn's sport(lila) as described in that Purana. this 
process reached its climax in the 19th century with lhrsimha's 
Caitanya-maha-bhagavata written exactly on the lines of the 
Bhagavata Purana and like it in twelve chapters(skandas) .°Some- 
times in drawing exact analogies between the life of the young 
Krsna of the old Purana and the middle-aged Caitanya, the 

authors strain their imagination to the extent of absurdity. if 
Krsna had some auspicious signs on his feet, Vaitanya must be ‘ 
made to have the came: if Krsna sported with the Gopis of 
Vrndavana, the women of Navadvipa must also be made to love 
Caitanya: if Srikrsna received the humble gift of his friend 
Sudama, Caitanya must be described as doing the same with 
Suklfmbara and so on, The result of this tendency was that 
ultimately the image of Caitanya began to be worshipped by? 


ea CC, P.d01. 

2. See Chintaharan Chakravarty- Lescriptive Catalogue of MSS 
in the Vangiya Sahitya Parigad, Calcutta. 

de S.K.De, op.cit. p.520 ff. 
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his followers. re cannut however here enier into- the history 

f the school interesting though it be ir itself.~ lf we search 
for the philosophical backgrouna, we cannot find much thet is 
ystematic or original. se have to turn to the Vn ana school 
and the Gosvamins for this purpose. :he Navauvipa school may 

in fact be said to be anti-ratioral. ihe only thing that matt- 
ered for them was the name of uod. ~ne could even utter it as 
he pleased. ihe heart needs no instruction and obeys no rules 
of Jogic. 


hationalisation of the Doctrine- the cCanskrit .chool of 
Vrndavana: As opposed to the Navadvipa school, this one attempts 
at systematising the teachin;s of Vaitanya and to support it 
with authoritative texts, ie., to bring it in line witt. the 
Hindu tradition. thus instead of stirring poetry and moving 
music, we find huge compendiums weplete with references and 
plenty of hair-splitting classifications. We do not find any 
trace of Caitanya-worship. Indeed, the Vyndavana school also 
admits that Caitanya is an incarnation of Krsna but does not 
let him replace the latter. Even the laudatory verses (namas- 
kriya) which one employs in beginning any great work, contain 
references to Caitanya only indirectly or through the interpre- 
tation of passages frou the Bhagavata or other ancient works 
which are said to predict the incarnation of Krsna, in the form 
of Caitanya. We do not also tind the worship of Radha or evan 
of the paired (yugala) image of Radha and Krsna. hor is there 
mention of the extremely esoteric doctrine that Caitanya is 
the Universal Lover (Gaura-na agara~bhava). Une of the most imp- 
ortant doctrines of the school of Navadvipa, namely that of the 
importance of the name (name-nahatmya) is only sometimes men- 
tioned by the Gosvamins. Later we find this point either alto- 
gether left out of some of the works or just mentioned as essen- 
tial for people of weak intellects(of the decadent kali age). 
On the other hand es the alignment with orthodox views went 


further, karman (deeds) and jfana (knowledge) discarded by aoa 


Caitanya were once again given importance. Whereas Caitanya 


1. the following books will be found to be informative: 
D.C.Sen:"Vaisneva Literature of Bengal" (1917), "Caitanya 
and his Companions"(1917) and "Caitanya and his Age "(1922) * 
all published’ by the Calcutta University. The most exhaus— jf 
tive historical account so fer is be's book mentioned above. } 
2. The idea of Radha as the ideal soul or as the beloved of 
God came from a different source. We do not find it either 
in the Bhagavata Purapa or in Madhva. At the same time it 
is older than the latter,at least in northern India. Jaya- 
deva's famous lyrics is proof thereof. 


: 


——_— 


t 
wanted that the devotee must altogether forget himself in ecs- 
tasies of emotion, one of the Gosvaminse Gopala Bhatya, in his 


"Hari-bhakti Vilasa", would have it that the true (Vaignava) 


worshipper of Visnu (ie., Krsna) wust be careful as to what 
offerings he gives to Him and what hymns(mantra) he recites and 
so on. Of course, discussion of that emotional oblivion in the 
contemplation of God, is not left out. We find it carefully 
analysed and ciassified with the help of Canskrit Poetics 
(alapkara-Sastra). 3ut it is all theoretic (if not quite 
scientific) discussion. Ile emotional frenzy of the Navadvipa 
school is absent. And still later, when we come to Baladeva 
Vidyabhugana, we shall see that the pendulum had swung hack to 
knowledge (jnana). The inherent opposition between knowledge 

and devotion, that made Caitanya renounce the former, had been 
forgotten and an alliance was instituted between the two: devo- 
tion (bhakti) came to be regarded as a special type of knowledge. 
We must however reuenber that it is not knowledge in the sense 

in which the hyaya and the Samkhya use it. It is not even the 
knowledge of God as the Universal Ground of the world (s#rahma- 
jfana): it is the inmowledge of uod as the Supreme Person (iha- 
gavad-jfiana). 

The important leaders of the school are the six Gosvamins 
and of the later writers we have three of importance, ViSva- 
natha Cakravartin, Kadha Damodara and Baladeva Vidyabhugana. 
the lives of the six Gosvamins and an appreciation of their 
works, which are more sectarian than philosophical, is given by 
De.* in the following pages we shall deal only with three, viz., 
Jiva Gosvamin, kadha Damodara and Baladeva Vidyabhugaya, as 
they alone have a bearing on the later chapters of the present 
work. 


Jiva Gosvamin: None of the other Gosvamins had contributed as 
much as Jiva to the metaphysics and theology of the school. For é 
more than a century his teachings and his explanations of pee 


spiritual texts were the only foundation of bengal Vaignavism. 
He is reputed to have written more than twenty works, but the 
most important ones are the six topics (gat-samdarbha) and a 
compendium of four of them called the sarva-samvadini. 


In Jiva we find the difference between the two schools still 
further accentuated, though he does not go so far as to subsume § 
devotion(bhakti) under knowledge (jfi@ha). And instead of esote- [EJ 
ric commentaries we find Jiva discussing real philosophical 


Tt oe, “T-40. 2. Op.c * »pp 63-122, 


‘/ 


problems. she nature of God as a ierson (\bhapavat), “od as the 


ee 


ground of all that is (Brahman) and vod as the supreme soul 
(ParamAtman), the relation between the ingividual soul (diva) 

to these, the Incarnation of Uod, the nature and the goal of 
human life and the means thereof are all discussed in philoso- 
phical terms. ie find also that Jiva condescends to discuss 
epistemology which the older writers always avoided except for 
giving a list of the valid sources of knowleage , vr the sources 


of valid knowledge) as enumeratew in the shagavata Furana. 


Naturally Jiva came under the influence of the other \edan- 
tins. whe predecessors were muny, but some like the later 
Advaitins were the prominent opponents (vften mentioned along 
with the nihilist (Sunya-vadin) 3uddhists) and others Jike 
Nhimbarka and Vallabha were not mentionea by Caitanya. ithe two 
commentators that have had great influence on diva, were nana- 
nuja and kadhva (though sometimes even Capkera is quoted with 
approval when basic ideas do not come into conflict) .+ he was 
however independent and did not accept any one of them as the 
source. There are many occasions when he quotes from both of 
them without explicitly mentioning their names.* Re does not 
also accept the doctrine of particularity (viSesa) of Madhva, 
as Radha Damodara and Baladeva did in later times. Nevertheless 
the influence of Ramanuja and Iiadhva on his philosophy is very 
great. 


Radha Damodara: He was a Kanauji 83rahmana and was Haladeva's 
spiritual guide or guru? He must have been a younger contempo- 
rary of Vifvanatha Cakravartin, for it is said that Baladeva 
also studied under the latter. We do not know much about Kadha 
Damodara, save that he is the author of the small }and-book on 
Vaignava philosophy called Vedanta-syamantaka. The book is 
conceived on the lines of orthodox Vedanta and carries further 
the rationalisation cf the doctrine. It is divided into six 


kirayas or rays. the first deals with the valid sources of 
knowledge and the remaining five, with the five realities, God, Ny 
the individual soul, matter(prakrti), time (kala) and the effect! 
of previous action (karman). A peculiarity of the book is that 
it does not cite a single book or reproduce a single passage 
from any of the works of the previous writers of the school- 


I. For instance SS,p.22. See also De, op.cit.,p.202. 

2. We find some of the arguments of bot these philosophers 
and specially those of Ramanuja employed in his SS. Never- 
theless, we find that he is still anchored fast to the 


not even from the works of the Uosvamins! It depends entirel) 
on the Vaisnava Srutis and smrtis (ie., criptural testiuony) 


} 


accepted by the schovl to he authoritative. We find however, 


that the influence of Madhva is as great on him as upon his 

pupil Baladeva. For the first tine we find that the c«octrine 
p> oe ee 2 34 mys. e +a +9] fy Inva and the nececuliar 

of speciality (viSesa)~ is taken from icdhva and the peculial 


standpoint of indescribable or non-rational com: resence of 


difference and non-difference (acintya-bhedAblieda) between the 


world and God is explained with its help.“ Also for the first 
time devotion (bhaki ti) is not stated to be a method opposed to 
or sis oat of Knowledge, but is described as a species of 


1 


knowledge (jnana). Indirect knowledge of God that we get from 
the reading of the Ccriptures is knowledge and the direct 
encounter with God which is possible through the elevating 
(Hladini) and the instructing (samvid) powers ($akti) of God 


is devotion.” 


It is sometimes held that this book was not written by ladha 
Damodara, but by Baladeva himself and passed off in the name 
of his Guru.” No strong reasons are given by those who entertain 
such a view except that there is a tradition to that efiect. 
The following reasons may however be adauced: 
i. ‘that the views expressed in the Vedanta—syamantaka are the 
same as those held by Baladeva and that both show overt influ- 
ence of Madhva. 
ii. The style of the book is like that of Baladeva's siuple 
ana without circumlocutions. 
iii.In the colophon we find a verse ("nitya nivasatu . .etc") 


which we find also in almost every known work of Baladeva. 

But an exemination of both the works reveals certain funda- 
mental differences a: well. Besides, the above-mentioned argu- 
ments taken by themselves are not adequate to prove such a 
serious charge.” é 
l. Baladeva always starts his discussions with the object 


(prameya) God and justifies the means of knowing Him (pramana) 


last of all: and thus both in his Siddhanta-ratna as well as f 
1. See below, p. 59. 26, VEsap.li. & 12, : 
Je? Se GiDe ke s 
“4. WRpaya Kumar Sastrin: Introduction to PR. C, Chakravarty ie 
also mentions it im his "Bengal's Contribution to Philo- . 
sophical Literature in Sanskrit",IHQ,1930. But in his me 
"Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit M&S in the Vangiya ‘ 
Sahitya Parigad", he attributes it to Radha Damodara. 
5. Baladeva mentions the book in his commentary on his own y 
book (SR,III-15). But he does not say anything about its 2 


authorship. 


Q 


in his Frameya-ratnévaji. In the Vedanta-syamantaka tle first 


chapter is on the nature and number of the valid sources of 


eee ee 


knowledge. 


ii. ‘there is also a difference in the terminology. or example 
the word ancient lore (arsa) is understood in difterent ways 
by the two authors. »alaaeva uses it (as is more usual) in the 


sense of secondary scriptures (Puranas ete) and thus accepts 


it as a valid source of knowledge, though nut independert. 
But Radha Demodara uses it in a sense all his own. ..ccording 
to him it is the evidence uf cages (Rgis) like Kayada, iatan- 


30 he refuses io accept it as a valid 


jali and others and s 
al 


suree of knowledpve. 


iii. fhe similarity of the treatment, either of the theme or 
that of the iageas propounded, is not by itself adequate ,~round 
to father the work on saladeva. ihe views of the teacher and 


of the student are more likely to be Similar than otherwise. 


It would be more correct therefore, in the absence of any 
conclusive evidence, to say that kadha Lbamodara is the author 
of this little work, which though small, is important in the 
sense that its whole method of approach is different and thus 


weans his student saladeva from the more cumbrous and unsyste- 


matic approach, influenced as it is by the Puranas, of diva. | 
galadeva Vidyabhugana: Novhing definite is known about his i 


date or place of birth. As he was a student both of kadha 


Damodara and of ViéSvanatha Cakravartin, we may say that he was 
born about 1700 A.D. As regards his land of origin, some say 
that he was a native of Orissa’ and others that he was 

native of Bengal.° 


There are no very convincing reasons for one or the other 
view and in accordance with Vaignava humility, the author does 
not say anything about his private life. We might however say 
that his name is a typical Oriya name and is very rare in Ben- 
gal. We know that even during the time of Caitanya, this name 
(and its equivalent Balarama) was common in Orissa. Among the 
five Oriya disciples of Caitanya (known as the five companions- 
pafica-sakha) was one Balarama Dasa, who translated the Sans- 
I. Wr. U.C.Bhaf¢Acarya in his Introduction to the VS, inter- 

prets arga as the evidence of Puranas and then charges the 


author with self-contradiction for quoting from them. But 
ee we have shown that was not the author's intention. 


2. eat p.l2. 
3. Svin Tajnananda: History of Vedanta (Bedanter Itihasa 
7 Bengali) Vol.IIl, p.284. Calcutta. 


krit Mahabharata into vriya. Io whatever part of india he \ 
wight have belonged, he was a very prolific writer, In this 
respect he is comparable to diva and like the latter, he wrote 
not only on philosophy, but also on poetics, dramaturny etc. 
Besides, he also wrote a large number of com.entaries, "Like 
Rupa and diva, he was a polymath writing on variety vi 
subjects - Philosophy, khetoric, Frosody ete." 
The following is a list of his philosoplical works: 

1. Govinda-bhasya (Counentary on the Vedanta Sutras) and 
sub-comuentary suksma. (ILere is however some doubt as to the 
authorship of the latier). 
2. fiddhanta-ratna or Bhesya-pithaka (introduction to the 
tain doctrines contained in 1, but really introducing certain 
new ideas and arguments) and its comentary. 
3. Frameya-ratnévali. 
4, Gita-bhusana - Comuentary on the Bhagavad-pita. 

There are then the comuentaries on Jiva's Tattva-saydarbha, 
on Ripa's lLaghu-bhagavatémypta and on ten of the upanigads. 
There are still six other com..entaries and three other original 
works, but mostly dealing with rhetoric, ritual or pvetics. 
We shall deal only with the four mentioned above and see ‘iow 
far they reveal the development of Baladeva's thought. 

Govinda-bhasya: This is perhaps the last of the commenta- 
ries on the Brahma-sutras of Badarayana. Caitanya as well as | 


the later writers including Jiva, did not find the necessity 

of commenting on the Sutras, because they accepted the Bhaga- 
vata Purana as the commentary thereon, and as they further 
believed, written by the sage Vyasa himself for the edifica- 
tion of the weaker understanding of the people of the kali age. 
But this was not accepted in the circles of learning and they 
refused to accept Caitanyism as a separate school (sampradaya) Fr, 
at ail. fhe conditio sine qua non of a separate school was that 
it must possess independent commentaries on the three basic 
works (prasthana-traya) viz., the Upanigads, the Bhagavad-gita 
and the Vedanta Sutras. It is said that confronted with this 
awkward situation in the course of a debate in a Vaignava 
conference, Baladeva wrote the commentary in a month. 


In the commentary, though we can discern the influence of 
Madhva, it is not very much more marked than that of other 


. 
- C.Chakravarty, "Bengal's Contribution to Philosophical 


Literature in Sanskrit", IHQ. 1930. 


%, 
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LE 


older commentators, say for example Ramanuja. valadeva had not 


yet become a a:votee of liadhva as in his later works. tLe does \ 


not do salutation (namaskriya) to him as one of the older 
teachers. ovani te ae et Sarasvati says that saladeva, in 
writing his comsentary,has followed the fo t-prints of 
iwadhva, on the ground that he \Baladeva) explains the fifth 
section (adhikarana) of the first chapter (pada) (1,i-5 to 
I,i-1l) exactly as k.adhva does. It is true. And it is also 


true that this is one of the important points of similarity. 


But if we examine the whole com entary carefully, we shell 
find that on equally important points, he differs from aahva 
and is in agreement with others, particularly with namianuja. 


For example in interpreting sutra 1,i-lt, valadeva follows 


famkara and hamanuja in taking it to be vealing with the mate- 
rial ground (pradhana) of wagkhya philosophy, whereas madhva 


interprets it as being directed against inference as a reiiable 
source of knowledge. [his is a very important point of diffe- 
rence, because if kadhva interpreted it like-wise, he would 
then have to establish tod as the material Ground of the 
Universe (which he does not admit). Thus it leads to totally 
different concepts of God as the Creator and thus of the con- 


sequent relation between God and the world. 


then again sutra 1,i-24 is taken as an independent topic 
by Madhva, but Baladeva does not accept him. In interpreting 
sutra I1,i-l, Madhva says that the word atha (then) means 
auspiciousness, but Baladeva (in agreement with Samkara but 
for different reasons) refutes the interpretation. In many 
sutras (eg., I1,ii-2, 1,ii-4, I,ii-9 etc.) the subject (vigaya) 
attributed by uadhva to the author of the sutras is very 
different from the ones accepted by other commentators. sut 
Baladeva is not usually at one with Wadhva. ihe latter's 
commentary smacks throughout of sectarianism and is obviously 
an attempt to prove the supremacy of Vigynu as against the 
counter-claims of the other sectarian God, Siva. Baladeva, 
though as sectarian as Madhve himself, nevertheless treats 
the sutras in a more philosophical manner and thus is more 
in line with tradition. We thus find that Baladeva's commen- 
tary on the Vedanta-sutras, is an independent piece of work 
and does not show the influence of any one of the predecessors 
in this field,though verbal quotations from Ramanuja are to 
be seen in many places. 
I, The book was prints in 1894 in mg lath Syamalal Gosva 


HiMnghicf fans qherec ‘ers: pati tence’? od TUthabaat HB: 


Siddhanta-ratna: It is a comzentary on his own previous \ 
work, where the essential conclusions are set down ir eight 
chapters(padas). This book was writien before the wore detailed 
word for word sub-com.entary called suksma was prepared. there 
are occasions rhen he refers in the latter to litlaka-bhasya 
(ie., siachanta-ratna)+, at the time when this book was 
written, Baladeva was still incependent of Iadhva. e d> not 
find any mention of his name in the salutation whereas, 
already mentioned, the name of kadha Dauodara occurs. but 


Baladeva was readine more and more of Madhva, specially the 


short polemics asainst the Adveitins, like the mayavada-khan- 
—E——————————~ 
gana, upadhi-khandana, tattva-sapkhyana etc. And in the course 


of his examination and refutation of tke Advaitins' ar,uments, 
nay even in the statement of the opponent's standpvint, he 
quotes profusely frou i.adhva (as also from hamanuja). He wight 
not have done so with intention, for scarcely is the name of 
the source mentioned, but he certainly remembered, often word 


for word, of what he read. 


For example the fifth chapter ada) of the book is fupposed 


to be extremely argumentative (yuki ticchala-pracurya). 83ut all 
the arguments have the unmistakeable stamp of the pamphlet 
"mayavada-khangana" of Madhva. In this pamphlet, eadbva cuotes 
Gita, XV-21 ff. as the proposition to be established (siddh- 
-anta) and the same is quoted by taladeve at the end of the 
fourth chapter and the fifth starts as an objection raised by 
the Advaitin: the conclusion thus finally established being 

a re-assertion of the original statement. The reply to the 
Advaitin that Baladeva gives is exactly the same as that of 
Madhva. We give below a few citations to show the extent of 


similarity between the two arguments: 


The first answer given by Saladeva runs as follows(para 2): 2 
"tad-advaitam brahm&tiriktam brahm&tmakam va? n&dyah advaita- 


hanat. tad-atiriktasya mithyatvena $astrasyAtattva-vedakatv4- ||) 
patac ca. satyata ca bhedasya. mitho-viruddhayor anyatara- ig 
nigedhasya anyatara-vidhi-vyaptatvat. nApy antyah. atwanab ke 
sva-prakagatvena nitya-. .ddhatvac chastrasya siddha-sadhan4- 
patteh" 


Now compare this with lMadhva: (the order of the argument 
is changed a little to bring home the likeness, but the words 


are all his): “nebi brahmapy aikyasya yatharthyam tat-pakge. 


T. © Stkgma on II,ii-32 and II,ii-36. 
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advaita-hanaih svarup&tireke . . .withyatve caikyasya utativa 


ct 


vedakatvam a:amasya syat. satyata ca bhedasya. aratireke SVu- 


prakagatvad atuanah siddha-sadhanata." 


As will be seen, the same dilemma is placed before the 
Advaitin. Is the hor-dual (Advaita)something other than voralh- 
man or not: It cannot be the former. For, if this other is a 
real something then there could be no non-duality: if it is 
merely an appearance then the Lcriptures must be saia to be 
misleading. Further, in that case difference must be admitted 
to be real. the second alternative is equally wrong: for if it 
is nothing other than Brahman, then what is the pvint in the 
teaching of the Scriptures? hence, the basic standpoint of 
the Advaitin is wrong. 

this example does not stand alone. lt is extremely instruc- 


} 


tive to read the fifth chapter (pada) of saladeva's Cidahanta- 


ratna alon® with hadhva's hayavadga-khapgana., Even the method 


of argument as stateu by the two writers is identical. ihe 
object of both of them is to exhibit that according to the 
non-dualistic interpretation of the Scriptures, neither the 
goal nor the subject-matter (prayojana and vigaya) can be 
justified. lence the discipline itself is meaningless and 
without relation (sambandha) to anything. ve may again cite 
the exact words: 

Madhva: “ajfandsambhavad eva tan-matam-akhilam aprakytam. ‘vam 
eva prayojanam api nirastam. . vigaya-prayojan&bhavad eva 
sambandho 'pi." 

Baladeva: "Evam ca vigaya-prayojanayor-abhavad adhikarat tad- 
abhavat sambandha$ ca nirastak".(V-12) 

Thus so far as the polemics against the Advaitin is con- 
cerned Baladeva drew heavily from kadhva. But what we notice 
in this book is not only the influence of Madhva but also that 
of Ramanuja. Specially, so far as the analysis of knowledge 
and experience (anubhuti) is concerned, Baladeva like Jiva 
before him, takes the lead of Ramanuja.- Thus when we come 
to the end of the book, the seventh chapter in particular, 
where Baladeva tries to meet the Advaita standpoint that 
experience is pure act devoid of an object (kevaldnubhuti), 
we find that he is drawing heavily from Kamanuja. The source 
here seems to be that part of the Maha-siddhanta in Ramanuja's 
Sri-bhagya (I,i-1) where he deals with the same subject. 


1. In the SS also, Jiva quotes profusely from Ramanuja. 
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Once again one or two passages would reveal the extent of the 


similarity. 


ae 


Baladeva: "kim ca sa(anubhuti) sidhyati na va‘ adye sa-aharua- 


kata tasya prapta. antye 


kha-puspaai-vat 


tucchat&pattiL. sidd- 
hir eva seti cet kasya kamw-pratfti vacyam. yadi na kasy:cit- 
kamcit-prati_ tarhi na sidahih. siduhir hi putratvan iva 


kasyacit-kamcit-prati bhavati."(VII-¢€) 


Ramanuja:" api ca sauvit (ie., anubhuti) sidhyati va na va. 
sidhyati cet sa-dharnata syat. na cet tucclata ,apana-lusund- 
divat. siddhir-eva-sayvid iti cet kasya-'aypratfiti vakiavyan. 
yadi na kasyacit-xaycit-prati sa tari na siddlil. siadhir hi 
ee ee —— ee 
putratvam iva kasyacit-emcit—-prati bhLavati."(£8,1,i-1) 


Not only the argument but even the examples and the analo- 


A 


ies are identical! We shall take ore more passage to show the 
& & 


: yk Ag ee tora 
extent of balaceva's indebtedness to kamanuja. 


. 


Baladeva: "nanu mihira-kirana-panasya svAbhivyangya pani-tala- 
bhivyangyatva-vat jnan&bhivyangy4iamkara-vyangyatvam jnanasya 
vhaved iti cet na. tasya papi-talAbhivyangyatvAbhavat. pani- 
tala--pratihata-satir asau svayam eva sphufataram upalabhyate." = 
Ramanuja: “sva-prakaf$aya anubhuteh katham iva tad-abhivyangya- 
/ jaga-rup&hapkarepAbhivyangyatvam iti ma vocab. ravi-kara- 

nikarAbhivyangya-kara-talasya tad-abhivyanjakatvopadarfanat. 
jalaka-randhra-niskranta dyumani-<irapunam tad-abhivyangyenApi 
kara-talena sphutatara prakagSo hi dpgpacarab." 


The object of both kamanuja and saladeva is to show as 


against the non-dualist that the Self (ahamartha) is not some- 
thing that merely appears (adhyasta) in knowledge, but is 
revealed by it and thus real. ihe argument as well as the 
language is strikingly similar. It is however difficult to 
say whether Saladeva was directly indebted to kamanuja or 
whether he arrived at these arguments through the study of 4 
Jiva, in whose works also miny such passages can be seen. 


There is just one more point to be noticed in connection 
with this work. Radha Damodara's definition of devotion(bhakti)}) 
as an exalted typo of knowledge is maintained. . 


Gita-bhugana and the comuentaries on the Upanigads: We can- 
not say precisely if they were written before or efter the SR. — 
They might have been written at different times. the commentary 
1. These Similarities have made some scholars assert that the 


philosophy of Bengal Vaignavism is the same as that of 
Ramanuja. Cee below,p. 47. 


Bell) ee | 


on the Gita was written probably about the sane time arc the 
; : . static \ 7 - 
SR, for devotion is aefined as exaited or ecstatic snswledze. 
cukgma or the Comientary on tie vovinga-blagya: ihis was 


probably written after the OR. tere we find for tie first 
time that a verse is dedicated to Ananda tirtha (ie., hcdhva) 


and a list of the previous teachers of the school is given- 


starting from £ri Krsna, the first teacher to itanya, tle 
last. And in this list, not only is the name of t.adnva men- 
tioned, but also of some of his followers like dvayatirtha. 


but as this is only a commentary on his previous work, we do 


not find any change that is remarkable. 
Trameya-ratn&vali: his is perhaps one o ladeva's last 
works. It is said that Le wrote this extremely short work to 


state in a nut-shell the main dogmatics of the school. wut the 
views expressed here are in a ¢:eater measure identical wit! 
those of tadhva. He salutes him before starting the work and 
repeats the list of the forerunrers or the furmer gurus once 
again. He strives also to justify the necessity of suck a list 
of names. Quoting a verse from the lfadma Furana, he holds that 
no ritual and no sacred words \mantras)could be efficacious 
which do not have the support of a long line of teachers. the 
emphasis on the guru is in line with that of the Navadvipa 
school, Rut whereas the latter identified Caitanya with Afsna, 
Baladeva traces the long line from Krsna through hadhva down 
to Caitanya. 


Further in this work, Jjaladeva quotes more Madhva litera- 
ture and at the very outset stating the philosophy of vaitan- 
yism in a single verse, he quotes a frequently repeated verse 
attributed to one of the followers of Wadhva and a later 


pontificate, Vyasaraya.~ He approves of the five differences 
emphasized by Madhva. though karman or the performance of rs 
duties like rites and rituals were said to be useless and so 


denounced by Caitanya, Baladeva while admitting the sole 
efficacy of devotion(bhakti), nevertheless admits that the 
performance of ones daily duties (nitya--karman ) expedites 


i, gi te-bhusspa Ed. Damodara Bandopadhyaya, p.9. Calcutta. 
> e,l.c,p.ll, fn.3., says that the list occurs in the GB. 


We think that as the suksma was written later, it would 
be incorrect to say so. 


d2« H.v.Glasenapp cites it as the motto to his study of Madhva, 
fee his "Madhvas. Philosophie des Vignu-CGlaubens, p.l. 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1923. 
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the achzevement of the goal. 
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—— 


Jn>e wight now legitimately ask, if talsadeva was so aepen- 
dent ou Madhva and Kamanuja, where and how do we find the 
Philosophy of Bengal Vaisnavism’ Is it merely a reproduction 
or is there anything new! loes aladeva merely repeat what 
Madhva (or Kamanuja for tnelnatter of that) says: or is there 
anything original in his thought‘ tt is to eclerigy this that 
the following chanters are written, and we shall endeavour 
to show at the relevant places, the value of the contributions 


that valadeva hiuself made. 


1. FPR,VIII-12. 


Chapter II 


Mpistemology. 


Knowledge according to aladeva always means the knowledge 
of some one about some object. He holds along with Ramanuja 
and Madhva that experience reveals three elements, knowledge, 


the knower and the object of knowledge. 


So far as the nature of knowledge is concerned, the views 
held by the Bengal school of Vaignavism are almost identical 
with those of Ramanuja. As a;ainst the epistenvloey of the 
Advaita school, Paladeva (like Jiva before him)“specially 
exploits Ramanuja and employs his arguments in the language 
of the Sri-bhasya. Can there be knowledge (jnana) independent 
of Subject and Vbject? This is one of the main points of dis- 


pute between the Advaita and the non-Advaita Vedantins. As 


abstract idealists and monists, the Advaitins say, that know- 
ledge as it is in itself (svarupa-jnana) is pure 'act' (bhava) 
and as there is nothing else besides knowledge, it does not 
admit of differentiations either internal as between subject 
and act, or substance and attribute: or external as between 
tra 


subject and object (sajatiyAdi-bheda-traya-—Sunyan. ) 
v Sajatiyadi- 


the word knowledge (jnana) may etymologically be explained 

in three different senses. It may mean 1) the knowing agent 
(karty) 2) the means of knowing (karaka) or 3) merely the 
act (bhava) of knowing. If it is taken to mean the knowing 
agent, there arises the question of modification or transfor- 
mation of knowdedge which thus becomes merely a non-conscious 
( jada) instrument of a conscious agent. And then it ceases to 
be knowledge. If it is taken in the second sense of that 
which reveals (karaka-sadhane), then, there arises the dis- 
tinction between the subject to which it is revealed, the 
object that is revealed and the means thereof: and as a con- 
sequence knowledge becomes limited. This is against the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures which says that knowledge is unlimited. 
It is therefore the third of the above interpretations which 
is consistent with the Scriptures, in which it is described 
as infinite (satyam jfianam anantam). 
$F 9et 9ee30)- 105 - 

SR: VII-1. Baladeva is here stating the Advaita standpoint 

as he understood it. The word ‘act' here has nothing to 

do with the 'Akt' of phenomenology. For the latter view 

see Marvin Farber: The Foundation of Phenomenology,Ch.xII. 

Cambridge,Mass. 1943. For a different interpretation of 


the term, see S.Alexander - “Space, Time and Deity", 
Vol.II, p.118. London,1920, 


ee 
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Against this Jiva and Salaceva argue ti.at even though know- 
ledge be taken in the third sense, it aoes not follow that it j 


is a subject-objectless abstraction, ihe world of thin,s and 


events will be unintelligible if it were such. an aistraction, 
as indeed it turns out to be in the notion of indescribability 
(anirvacaniyata) of the world. she only possible alternative 

+ 


is to describe knowledge as .ower (Sakti)or dyna ect. 


Another argument of the Advaitin to prove that there is no 


inte:nal aifferentiation (hetween the 'act' and the 'subject') 
is that knowledge can never be known as the knowing subject 
without becoming an object of ‘nowledge and thereby ceasir 
the knowing subject. as against this, it is argued that ex- 
perience (anubhuti) has 


o 


unto itself through its 


yan prati praxagananatvam) and second, it is also revelation of 
an object(vigaya-sadhanatvamj. It cannot reveal an ohject with- 
out being revealed unto a subject, nor can it be revealed unto 


@ subject without revealing an object. \hen there is no external 


J. 


ohject to be revealed, it itself becomes an object of revelatior 
unto itself.~ this self-objectification does not wake it non- 
conscious, for it retains its character as experience (na ca 


anubhutair anubhuti-gocaratve Sabd&divaj jadya&pattih). There is 
a direct revelation of the Self. The Advaitin is wrong in say- 


ing that consciousness would cease to be consciousness if it 
were to be self-conscious, that is to say, an object of consci- 
ousness. Un the contrary, if it were not self-conscious, it 
could not be conscious of the not-self. All knowledge is there- 
fore, knowledge of a subject about an object. "The form of 
consciousness cannot be expressed by any single term which does 
not recognize the duality of subject and object."° In other 
words, knowledge is not a mere 'that' (sat), but is always also 
a 'what' (tattva) (tattva-svabhava-virahe tattvasiddher anubha- ‘ 
véntara-gocaratvac ca tucchataiva syat. t.)! 


Again it is said by the Advaitin that knowledge itself has no 
knowable characteristics (bodhya-dharmah) and at the same time 


I. diva himself refers to the $ri-vaignavas (ie., the school 
of Ramanuja) _ to whom he owes the argument. SS,p.29. 

. The terms Hane and anubhuti are used almost intercLangeabl 

SS,p.98. SR,VII-4. Cf.SB,pp.79 and ss. 


- Sva-satt aive ghepldi-praaéakatven netyarthab.. apyohun 
ter vi a-prakasakatva-sva rahe sati Sva-prakasa— asa- 
katvistaahet - Katvas SR, VII-# (tika). . R,VII-21. 


6. J.Ward, "Psychological Principles",p.24, London, 1933. 
7. SR,VII-4. 
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Against this Jiva and Saladeva argue that even though know- 
ledge be taken in the third sense, it does not follow that it } 
is a subject-objectless abstraction. the world of thin;:s and 
events will be unintelligible if it were such an abstraction, 


as indeed it turns out to be in the notion of indescribability 


(anirvacaniyata) of the world. the only possible alternative 
is to describe knowledge as iower (Sakti)or dynamic act.~ 


Another argument of the Advaitin to prove that there is no 
internal differentiation (between the 'act' and the 'subject') 
is that knowledge can never be known as the knowing subject 
without becoming an object of knowledge and thereby ceasing to 
be the knowing subject. As against this, it is argued that ex- 
perience (anubhuti) has two aspects-* first, it is revealed 
unto itself through its own existence (sva-sattayaiva svAg$ra- 
yan prati 
an object(vigaya-sadhanatvam]. It cannot reveal an object with- 


rakaSamanatvam) and second, it is also revelation of | 


out being revealed unto a subject, nor can it be revealed unto 
a subject without revealing an object? When there is no external 
object to be revealed, it itself becomes an object of revelatior 


unto itself.’ Yhis self-objectification does not wake it non- 


conscious, for it retains its character as experience (na ca 
anubhutair anubhuti-socaratve SabdAdivaj jagyApattih). There is 
a direct revelation of the Self. The Advaitin is wrong in say- 
ing that consciousness would cease to be consciousness if it 
were to be self-conscious, that is to say, an object of consci- 
ousness. Un the contrary, if it were not self-conscious, it 
could not be conscious of the not-self. All knowledge is there- 
fore, knowledge of a subject about an object. "The form of 
consciousness cannot be expressed by any single term which does 
not recognize the duality of subject and object." In other 
words, knowledge is not a mere 'that' (sat), but is always also 
a 'what' (tattva) (tattva-svabhava-virahe tattvAsiddher anubha- 
véntara-gocaratvac ca tucchataiva syat.)! 


Again it is said by the Advaitin that knowledge itself has no 
knowable characteristics (bodhya-dharmah)and at the same time 
I, diva_himself refers to the $ri-vaignavas (ie., the school 

of Ramanuja) to whom he owes the argument. SS,p.29. 


2. The terms jnana and anubhuti are used almost interclhangeab 
3. SS,p.98. S , -4, Cf.SB, pp.79 and 8s. 


4. sva-sattayeiv gheshoi-prakabakatvan netyarthap . . anubhu- 
tse meee atva-sva Va-v SVa~prakasa— 
a and , a). 


es 

nd 5. SR,VII-21. 

6. d.Ward, "Psychological Principles",p.24. London,1933. 
(. SR,VII-4. Nar. 
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it is claimed that it is self-evident and eternal. these two \ 
are contradictory statements. fo be sure, eternity and self- 
evidence are characteristics of knowledge which can never be 
abstract. It can exist only as possessed of characteristics. It 
may be contended that by calling it eternal and self-evident 
what is meant is that it is not non-eternal and not unconscious, 
and not that it possesses the qualities of eternity and self- 
evidence. ‘he contention is however untenable. lo say that it 
is not-non+eternal and not unconscious is the same as saying 
that it possesses the negation of non-eternity and of uncons- 
ciousness as its characteristics. A determination may be a ne- 
gation or an affirmation. in other words, a chzracteristic 
may be negative or positive. Whether we say that negation pre- 
supposes affirmation or that negation is like other qualities 
inherent ir affirmation, we have to admit these characteristics 
which are of the nature of negation (abhava-rupah dharmah). 
Otherwise the Advaitin's statement of denial of non-eternity 
and of unconsciousness makes no sense. Therefore the theory of 
pure undifferentiated consciousness (nirvifSega-jnana) is 
untenable.+ 


Further, there can be no proof for the existence of such 
pure undifferentiated knowledge. A proof is different from 
its probandum. And if there is a proof for this abstract know- 


ledge, it cannot be identical with it, hut must belong to it 


or be connected with it as its mark or characteristic. It there- 
fore follows that pure uncharacterisable knowledge (nirdharma- 
ka- jana) cannet admit of proof without ceasing to be so. 


According to the Advaitin what is called the knower or the 
Subject of knowledge cannot be the knowledge nor the Self 
(atman) which is of the nature of knowledge itself. wo be the 
knower is to perform the function of the knowing agent ( jflana- 
kriya-kartytvam)and as such it must be capable of change and 
activity. But sineefthe Self is unchangeable, the function of 
the knowing agent cannot be exercised by it. What then is the 
knowing agent? If it is not the Self, it must be the egoity 
(ahapkara). But the latter is itself non-conscious and non-real fe 
Knowerhood therefore is not natural or essential to the Self 
but is only a case of projection(adhyasa)in the pure Self. 


The Advaitin would further argue that the 'knower' is not 
the Self, as is evident from the judgment "I am the knower", 
in which the knower is identified with 'egoity', which agein 


Dy 
eu 


as the Samkhya says, is an evolute of the "Great" non-spiritual 
principle (mahat-tattva). That this'egoity' is unconscious is \ 

‘ also evident from the judgment "I am fat", in which it is iden- 
tified with the body. If it were the same as the Self or cons- 
ciousness, there can be no consciousness when it falls asleep. 
Since however that is not a fact and there is continuity of 
consciousness wien the man wakes up, it must be admitted that, 
the Self as consciousness is different from the knower which is 
nothing more than the above-mentioned ‘egoity'. jivat while 
admitting that the knower is not the physical body, would never- 
theless find nothing objectionable in the description of the 
Self as consisting of two aspects (am$ah), one that witnesses 
and the other that is witnessed: and such manifoldness is just- 
ified, as we shall see later, by his concept of uni-location 
(samanadhikaranya). 3aladeva‘ in the same strain would say that 
it is a matter of fact and that the auality of 'knowerhood' is 
an eternal quality of the Self, for it is related to the very 
origin ttereof (autpattika-dharmatvat) .° 


Among the other objections that have been raised by Sala 
deva, in common with Ramanuja against the exclusion of "knower- 
hood" (jnhatrtva)from knowledge or the Seif, wention may be made 
of the following: 

1) What is called the knower (jfaty) is not the knowing agent 

(jfiana-karty), but is the locus or substratum of this knowing 

( jfiandgraya) .* The point that knowledge or the Self which is of 

the nature of knowledge (jfiana-svarupa) can be a substratum 

with the power of knowing as its attribute, is explained by 

means of an analogy. Just as the sun which is of the nature of 

light also possesses the power of illuminating other objects 

and just as this illuminating power is non-different from the ; 

sun, so also the Self, which is of the nature of knowledge, 

possesses the power of knowing other objects and this power 

is non-different from it. 

IT. S5,p.102. 2. loc. cit. 

3. It is to be remembered that the Advaitin would also admit 
such a distinction, but would only relegate it to a lower 
level, insisting that the two_levels must be kept separate. 
See P.Deussen, System des Vedanta,p.105, Leipzig,1906. 

Some would admit that the self is an object of itself in 
self-consciousness, but would conclude therefrom that, it 
is not the real self. See PHacker, “Untersuchungen Uber 
Texte des EY mig Advaitavada,1.Die Schtiler Samkaras",p.47. 
Wiesbaden 1951. The fundamental difference between Advaita 
and the Philosophy of Bengal Vaignavism is based on this- 

_ the naiv Semeeissies ok latter and the insistent 
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To put it in other words, what is meant by the 'knowing agent' 
is not that the Self produces knowledge with the help of the 
mind and the external object, in the same way as the potter 
produces a pot with the help of clay and the wheel. It would 
be right not to call the Self, 'knower' if such were the case. 
Such however is not the casc. What is meant is that knowledge 
is always there in the Self and is related to it through the 
peculiar relation of vigesa.? The function of the mind which 


2 
). lence when 


is active, is only to manifest it (abhivyanjakam 
there is any such manifestation of say, a physical object, the 


knower is indeed the Self. 


2) A distinction should be drawn between the pure or the 
subtle egoity (duddha or aprakyrt&haykara) and the gross egoity 
(prakytA&hapkara). The former is the Self and it is the latter 
that wat hee product of mattcr (Mahat) to which the Advaitin 


refers.” He (the Advaitin) says that there is no other egoity 
except the latter and that in the judgment "I am knowing", the 
'I' stands outside the knowledge and is of the nature of a 
non-atman or non-self. If however the knower 'I' is a non-self, 
why is it apprehended by the I-cognition (aham-pratyaya) and 
not by it-cognition or you-cognition (yugmad-pratyaya) by which 
a non-self is ordinarily apprehended? The sense in which "I" 
can be an object of knowledge to myself is entirely different 
from the sense in which a chair or a table can be an object of 
knowledge. The "I" is the Subject and is known as such, but the 
chair is always known as a non-subject. Though 12 can always 
say that I am the same Person of whom I am thinking, the same 
cannot be said of any other object of knowledge. lo say that 
the "I" (aham) can be known as a non-subject is e contradiction 
in terms. 


3) The reflection of knowledge in the inrer sense or the 
egoity and the consequent appearance of one or the other as 

the Illuminator is impossible. Knowledge cannot be reflected 

in the egoity, for neither of them according to the Advaitin 
possesses materiality or ostensity (rupa). When all knowledge 

is described as abstract and qualityless, the question of 
reflection does not arise. Some other Advaitins maintain that 
Tl Baladeva sometimes uses Ramanuja’s term "dharma-bhuta-jfana" 


. 4 GB,II,iii-26. For viSega_ see below, p. 59. 
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me of them appears as the knower by superimposition (adhyasa) 


—_ 


of one on the other. But the question arises, who is the 


author of this superimposition? The inner sense cannot be the 


author, for it is unconscious and cannot appear as a conscious 
agent prior to ti.e superimposition; nor can the author be 
knowledge, for (according to the Advaitin) it is non-dynamic 
and cannot appear as a conscious agent prior to superimposi- 
tion. ihe Self according to Jaladeva is however by nature a 


conscious agent. 


4) For similar reasons, the argument of the Aadvaitin that 

just as iron which has no property of burning objects, may 

appear to have that property imparted to it by contact with 

fire, so also the inner sense which has no property of illu- 

minating objects, may appear to have that property imparted 

to it by its contact with knowledge, also falls to the ground. : 
The analogy is false. The property of burning objects, impar- 

ted by fire to iron, is a natural property of fire. But the 

property of illuminating objects, imperted by knowledge to 

the inner sense, is not admitted by the Advaitin, to be a 


natural property of the former. How can X impart to Y, a 


property which X does not possess? If however the Advaitin 
says that knowledge has the property of illuminating or 
revealing objects, he must then abandon his theory of pure 
guality-less or undifferentiated knowledge (nirdharmaka-—jfiana), 


From the above, it follows that besides the gross 'I', 
there is a subtler (aprakyta) 'I' which while being of the 
nature of knowledge is the knower (jhaty) as well. It is the 
ever present witness (saksin) of all that happens. It is there 
in all states -f consciousness. It exists not only in waking 
consciousness (jagrad-avastha) and in dream-consciousness 
(svapna) but also in the state of deep sleep (Sugupti), when 
there is no knowledge, no awareness whatsoever. No doubt in 
deep sleep knowledge does not witness external objects. But 
this happens not because it loses its witnessing nature, but 
because there are no external objects to be witnessed by it, 


in that state, or there are no objects to be realised. the 


Self is the knower as well as the content of the knowledge.* 


Baladeva's conception of Sakgin is borrowed from Ramanuja 
and differs not only from the Advaita theory, but also from 
that of Madhva. According to the Advaita,” the Sakgin is the 
TSR, VI1-6 ( $ika) . 2. TS($ika),p.112: GB,II,iii, 26-28. 
Be ; sit. p.230 a a id 
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pure Self. It is the witness of all knowing in the sense that 
it is the presupposition of all knowing. As such it is itself 
never witnessed. As ~~ Madhva, it may be noted that he 
considers the witness (s aksin) to be a sense,? in addition 
to manas (the sense organ for internal perception) and the 
five external senses. It is called a sense organ because it 
is the means by which pleasure, pain, time, space and the 
Self itself are perceived or intuited. The concept of this 
Witness as a sense vores a very peculiar and special feature 
of liadhvea's philos ophy~ and is not accepted either by diva? 
or by Baladeva,. The latter would not make it a sense, for 
that would mean to limit its function, whereas it continues 
even in the state of release. Nor is it as the Advaitin says 
never known. In fact it is known in every act of knowing. ‘To 
witness (saksitvam)means to know without the medium of any- 
thing else, say the sense organs which we employ in waking 
consciousness. It is unmediated (and not merely immediate) 
knowledge (sakgat-jfatrtvam). It thus denotes the Self (aham- 
artha). Knowledge that reveals objects of the outside world 
other than the Seif, requires the medium of the sense organs. 
But unmediated knowledge (sakgad-jnanam) requires no sense. It 
is itself the witness. This also explains how we are aware 
of ourselves even in deep sleep, that is, how we are aware 
even of the absence of knowledge (ajfiana-sakgitva). No sense 
is active when we are asleep and yet we wake up and say "I 
did not know anything. I was sound asleep." ‘the sakgin is 
thus the Self and is the witness both of our knowledge 
as well as when that knowledge (of the outside world) is 


absent.“ 


There is still another difficulty if the Self is taken to 
be pure unqualified knowledge, and it consists in the diffi- 
culty of explaining the operation of the final true knowledge 
of the Self, which according to the Advaitin is the means of 
salvation. He would explain it by saying that since knowledge 
is self-revealing, the operation of knowing or the object- 
form mode of the mind (vrtti-vyapti) is required only for 
removing the ignorance about the nature of the Self. When 
this is done, there is no further need for this object-form 


2 ratyak see sapta-vidham sak -§ Se 
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mode of the mind and the Self, undifferentiated and without \ 
subject-Ubject distinction shines by its own light. ihis is ' 
what is meant by the Scriptural statements which enjoin Self- 
knowledge as the means of salvation and not that it must be 
an object of itself. this is further borne out by Scriptural 
statements like "that which the mind cannot comprehend" (yan 
mano na manute) etc. fo this Baladeva replies that the order 
of sequence as stated by the Advaitin is wrong. It is not 
right to say that the ignorance is removed first and then there 
is the illumination of the true nature of the Self. un the 
contrary, the illumination must first take place, before the 
ignorance can be removed. Further, if the ignorance is removed 
where is the need for further illwnmination? Lastly, as the 
inner sense (antahkarana) is destroyed as sjon as true knowl- 
edge arises, how can there be any form or mode (vyapti) of 
knowledge, be it functional or otherwise? Hence the very 
notion of knowledge as pure existence (sat) devoid of all 
differentiation, is wrong. 

Then again, ones introspective knowledge of the telf is not 
of the nature of mere '‘being', but of the nature of a knowing 
self. My immanent perception reveals not mere existence, but a 
concrete Self. When I think of myself as the same person that 
in my childhood had seen my father and today in my old age 
see my grand-children, I see myself not as mere being but as a 
self having such and such experiences, in the form of recog- 


nition (anubhavitursev4suadarthasya tattvena pratyabhijfanat).? 


Now let us turn to the Object. Can there be knowledge 
having an unqualified something for its object? This is another 
point of dispute between advaita and non-advaita vedantins. 
The advaitin says that while in determinate knowledge (savi- 
kalpakasjfana) the object is something qualified, in indeter- | « 
winate knowledge (nirvikalpaka-jnana) it is something devoid fi 
of all qualities ie., it is mere sat. This is very similar e- 
also to the standpoint of the Naiyayikas, but Ramanuja gives 
a different explanation. For him knowledge is always of some- 
thing qualified- always determinate. What is meant by indeter- 
minate knowledge is knowledge, devoid of some of the qualities 
and not of all qualities as such. There is never any reception | 
(grahapam)of knowledge that is devoid of all qualities. When 
anything is known, it is always known as possessing some qua- 
lities like triangularity or cowness and so on, The distinction 


=? 
between the two forms of knowledge, indeterminate and determi- 


nate is explained by him in the following manner: the first 


perception of a cow for example, consists in perceiving a 'this' 


qualified by 'cowness', that is, as possessing a dew-lap and 
so on. the next stage is where there is repeated experience 
of the object and we find that this 'cowness' is not peculiar 
to this concrete object but is comion to other individuals as 
well. The first is indeterminate (nirvil Sipe) and is so called 
because it consists in perceiving a 'this' qualified by 'cow- 
ness' not known to be an invarigeble conc omnitant(ananuvytta). 

The second is determinate ae 

it consists in perceiving a'this' qualified by 'cowness' known 
to be an invariable concomitant (anuvytta) of all such objects? 
It is in this distribution of the feature cognized (in this 
case- 'cowness') that the savikalpakata consists. Nirvikalpaka 
for Ramanuja does not mean devoid of all qualities, but per- 
ception of an individual as such and its attributes have no 
reference except to itself. It follows therefore that savikal- 
paka or determinate knowledge is general while nirvikalpaka 
knowledge is concrete: but both of them have a qualified some- 
thing fur their object. 


The distinction between indeterminate and determinate 
knowledge is drawn but not explained by Jiva.* It has however 
been held that according to him nirvikalpaka-jfiana is indeter- 
minate knowledge or simple apprehension and savikalpaka-jfiana 
is determinate perception of a qualified object. No reference 
is eet but a passage which might be so interpreted runs as 
follows: " nirvikalpataya saksat- kytah prathamikatvat, brahma- 
nas ca bhagavata eva nirvikalpa-satta-rupatvat vicitra-rupdédi- 
vikalpa-vigesa-viSistasya bhagavatas hi sakgat-kytas-tad- 
antarajatvat tadiya-svarupa-bhutam tad-brahma tat-sakgatkaré- 
spadam bhavatfity arthab"". All that is here meant is that 
Bhagavat is the proper object of direct cognition, for Brahman 
is included in the former's essence and is merely its in#itial 
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2% “epabaee _Strangely enough on p. 98, jive mat “that nirvikal- 
a jfiana is free from error. No further light is however 
rown on the subject. 
3. S.Radhakrishnan, Indian anf losophy, Vol.II,p.761.London, 
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indeterminate perception. Jrahman is the unvariegated exis- 
tence or being of Bhagavat. 1t follows from the cognition of \ 
the latter who is qualified by wonderful ostensity and such 
other determinate aqualities (vikalpa-vifSesga). hat Jiva is 
here interested in, is to describe Brahman as an object of 
unmediated knowledge (saksatkara) with the object of proving 
the comparative poverty of immediate knowledge of csrahman (ie., 
God as the logical ground) as distinguished from the immediate 
knowledge of Bhagavat (ie., God as ferson). ithe former is 
related to the latter in the same way as the first and the 
second apperceptions of Kamanuja. Further in the same context 
Jiva shows that the knowiedge of Brahman, cannot be the per- 
ception of mere existence. Even if we say that it is merely 
of the nature of knowledge and bliss, it must possess the 
quality of being the counter-correlate (pratiyogin) of un- 
consciousness and sorrow. So all that Jiva means by indeter-~ 
mMinate knowledge is knowledge of a qualified object but with- 2 
out awareness of all the properties. 


The next question that we have to answer is this. Does 
knowledge prove itself (svatah-pramapa)? The question is 
answered in the affirmative by all vedantins - advaita and 


non- advaita.Whenever knowledge arises in the mind, it always 
does so with a conviction or belief that it is true(yathartha). 
Now what are the conditions that are to be satisfied in order 
that the correspondence of knowledge to its object may be a 
true correspondence? In other words, in order that knowledge 
may be true knowledge? Again how is it known whether or not 
these conditions have been satisfied in a given case. The 
first question relates to the origin of validity ( pramanya- 
utpatti) and the second to the recognition of this validity 
(pramanya-graha). Each of them has elicited two different 
answers. In reply to the first question, the Nyaya says that 
the conditions of knowledge may be divided into two classes-— ; 
general and special. The general conditions are the conditions 
of all knowledge true and untrue. the special conditions may 
again be divided into two classes viz., special conditions of 
true knowledge and special conditions of untrue knowledge, 


I. pratibodhaematram iti ajasra-sukham iti ca jedesya 
dubkhasys Ca pratiyogi ratiyate- BS,l.c. SS p.39. 
2; : Yr principle Bae be to accept the deliverances 


of experience (both perceptive and introspective) as to 
the nature of reality except when they contradict one 
another."- Dawes Hicks. Mind, July 1925,p.179. 
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Let us take the case of perception. the general condition 
of all perception true and untrue, is the contact of the sense \ 
with the object. The special condition of a true perception is 
the contact of sense with a qualified object (viSesya) connec- 
ted with a quality (vigesana). [The special condition of an ur- 
true perception is a defect (doga) in addition to the contact 
with an object qualified by a distinct attribute. fhe conditions 
from which the trutn or the untruth of knowledge arises are 
different from the general conditions of knowledge. the Naiya- 
yika theory about the origin of validity and invalidity is 
therefore called the theory of dependent validity (pare -4- 
pramanya) and dependent invalidity (paratah apramanya), By 
dependent is meant "from conditions which are different from 


the general conditions of knowledge." 


The Naiyayikas maintain that knowledge is neither self- 
revealed nor self-validated. fhe knowledge of a jar reveais 
the jar but not itself. For its own revelation it is dependent 
on another knowledge called self-operative-\nowledge (anuvya- 
vasaya jffana).? This knowledge is of the form "I know the jar" 
and reveals three objects, the 'I' or the self, the jar and 


the knowledge of the jar. That by which the jar is revealed is 
different from that by which the jar-knowledge is revealed. 

the former is revealed by the jar-form knowledge (ghata-jfiana) 
and the latter itself is revealed by the self-operative know- 
ledge. Just as the jar-form knowledge is revealed not by itself 
but by another moment thereof, so aiso its validity is not 
revealed by itself but by another knowledge. the knowledge by 
which its validity is revealed is called the validity-—form 
knowledge (pramanya-jnana) and is different from the former. 
The two moments of knowledge are different, for they arise 

from different conditions. the knowledge of the jar arises i 
from the contact of the senses with the jar, but that of its 
validity arises from the knowledge of its leading to successful 


activity (saphala-pravytti-janakatvam). 

The Nyaya theory is rejected by all Vedantins on the ground 
that if knowledge of validity of a knowledge were dependent on 
another knowledge, it would lead to a regressus ad infinitum. 
The knowledge of the pot is therefore identical with the know- 


Il. Of. Alexander's distinction of "enjoyment" and “contempla- 
tion". Russell would seem to discredit any such distinc- 

tion. He says, "if an experience is one thing and knowing 
it is another, the supposition that we always know an 
experience when it is happening, peresr ee 28 infinite mu 
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ledge of its validity. in other words any item of knowledge is 
self-validating.? Cognizing a jar consists not only in percei- 
“ving it but also in believing in the validity of the jar-per- 
ception. vur belief in the validity of the perception is inva- 
lidated when the appropriate effect does not result from our 
acting in that belief: that is, "unless we are compelled by 
some contrary evidence to doubt their validity or to infer 
their falsity."* thus while belief in the validity of a know- 
ledge is natural and arises of itself (svatah) independently 
of any other knowledge, dishelief in its validity is mediated 
or dependent (paratah), that is to say it arises from the 


knowledge of its failure to produce the desired effect. 


Sapkara, Kamanuja and Jaladeva all agree ir holding that 
knowledge is self-illuminating(svayam-prakaga), in the sense 
that it is itself revelation or light (prak ika$a) and that as such 
it can reveal other things but cannot be revealed by them. But 
can knowledge be an object of its own illumination? this is a 
point over which there is difference of opinion between the 
Advaitins on the one hand and the non-Advaitins on the other. 
the former say that the self-revealing nature of knowledge mili- 
tates against its being an object of illumination, not only by 
other things but also by itself. Knowledge cannot be produced 
either by the physical influence of the things around or even by 
some inner operation. It is sui generis. Baladeva, while agree- 
ing that knowledge is sui generis, would contend that it is 
illuminated by itself though not by other objects. 


Baladeva argues that the Advaitin's contention that if cons- 
ciousness were to be an object -* consciousness, it would be- 
come non-conscious( jada) and ¢ ~.fore cease to be consciousness © 
does not stand to reason. For whenever consciousness itself is 


apprehended, it is apprehended as consciousness and never as 
non-consciousness.° What really is meant by saying that know- 
ledge is self-illuminating, is that it reveals objects unto 
itself, that is , that it is an end unto itself. It does not ¥ 
reveal the objects for the enjoyment of some other entity. Lhere 
is therefore no contradiction involved in saying that knowledge 
is always bi-polar and that it always reveals itself. whe sun, 
which is of the nature of light, d 2s not become non-light, by 
becoming the object of the eye, which is of the nature of light. 
T.” Thotgh as mentioned abeve all Vedantins hold this view, 
wars is however difference of sean an between the Advaitins 
the Gatteribe tet See Ved * ae le gbecshc 
Chatterjee, In ® i. 
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1f knowledge is self-illuminating and self-validating, how 
is it that erroneous cognition takes place? "hy should error ! 
be at all? Different answers have been given by different 
schools of Indian Philosophy. Ihe works of diva and ‘aladeva 
do not however throw any clear light on this problem. It is 
indeed mentioned by diva here and there in his writings, but 
never as a problem by itself. It is only in the obiter dicta 
that we can glean something of his theory. But all that we 
could gather from his statements here und there is that unless 
there is similarity between X and Y, there can be no illusion 
of one in the other. We perceive a shell as silver beceuse 
there is the common element of whiteness in both of them. this 
is however merely a psychological or genetic explanation of the 
origin of erroneous perception or illusion. this is clear fror 
another example he gives in the same place. ‘Ye see the sky as 
blue because of the scattered; extremely fine rays of sunlight} 
What Jiva here intends is only to point out that no illusion 
or error is poscible without the foundation of a qualified 
something. It is the white colour which is the basis of my 
shell-silver error. Some more light is thrown on the problem 
by diva in his Paramatma-sandarbha, when he says that it is only 
when some real object is perceived as something else that 
error arises. An imaginary object like a "sky flower"(kha-puspa) 
is never the ground of erroneous perception. It is always a 
shell, or a rope or some such object that is at the bottom of 
the illusion. Iwo points tlerefore follow from this. According 
to Jiva, the ~round of error is 1) something real and 2) some- 
thing qualified and not empty being. 


Baladeva also does not think it necessary to state this 
problem explicitly. Only in his commentary on the Tattva- 
sandarbha of Jiva do we find a reference to this problem. He.. 
denounces perception as a valid source of information just for é 


this reason- viz., that it is iiable to error (bhrama) .7 he 
defines error as the perception of something in something else 
(atasmin tad-buddhih). This sowething that is perceived here 
is not unreal but is real elsewhere (anyatrasiddha). We do not 
however get any further light. How does the object that exists 
elsewhere, come to be perceived at ail ? Is it due to a kind 
of memory (smpti-:*upah) as Samkara says, or is it due to some 
special form of intuiticn (jfana-lakgana-sannikarga) as the 
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Nyaya says or is it something entirely different? We do not get 
an answer to this question. 


We may however note here that the theory as it is fragmenta- 


rily given by Jiva and Saladeva is in certain respects different 
from that of both Kamanuja and Madhva. According to Kamanuja, 
the so-called illusory silver, in 2 case of a false perception 
of shell as silver, is externally real and eryists here and now. 
Both in, shell 2nd in: silver there are shell and silver 
elements commingled with one another. Why then is a thing cal- 
led shell and another silver? A thing is called shell when the 
shell-elements preponderate over the silver-elements. Contra- 
riwise it is called silver when the silver-elements preponde- 
rate over the shell-elements. In the so-called silver illusion, 
an unreal silver is not perceived as real silver, nor is an 
internally real silver (ie., a wental or a subjective something) 
perceived as externally real, nor is something existing else- 
where now brought in contact with my senses by some unintell- 
igible means. What in this case happens is that silver which 
forms a non-preponderating element, is perceived as a pre- 
ponderating element. According to him therefore, since every- 
thing is immanent in everything else, there is no question of 
something being seen for something else. From the account that 
we have given, it is clear that Jiva and Jaladeva do not seem 
to assent to such a theory. 


wadhva's theory is also different from theirs. According to 
him, though there is the mistaking of something for something 
else, it is the unreal(asat) that appears as the real (sat). 
He would not ofcourse with the Buddl.ists admit that the 
wholly unreal appears as the real, but that what ic unreal here 
end now, appears to be real here and now. the status of the | 
object of the erroneous cognition is that it is unreal. lt is 
neither internally nor externally real. Such a standpoint ought 
to lead to a nihilistic theory of the world. Jiva and baladeva 
avoid such a strange and apparently contradictory theory, by 
accepting a more or less naive theory of error, which resembles 
the anyatha-khyati-vada of the Nyaya realists, but would not 
presumably go to the bitter end. 


z afyentésedeve rajatam doge-vagat Suktikayam aropyate- The 
word aropyate is explained by Catyadhrma Tirtha as sad- 
reyets 2s flayate- se etieesoepeeienen hae 6 (Madhva 

a las ok Depot, Kum oram.) Glasenapp however says that 
_ the object of erroneous cognition is not unreal(unwirklich) 


like the hare's horn.(Op.Cit. p.17). this is not clear un- 
Rives it he _the word as inconceivable. It is because 
Hat Ae Newarma says, that Madhva ca 4 pias 
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Now arises a further ouestion. liow, if the validity of the 
object perceived is revealed hy knowledge itself, can it be 
-later negativec by a subsequent knowledge? Wherein does the 
power of the later cognition lie that it can negate the former’ 
And then what exactly does it negate? This leads to the problem 


P 
a). 


So far as the first question is concerned, it is clear from 


of the nature of the negating perception (badhaka-pratya 


what we had already said that the badge of its validity is not 
external to knowledge but is natural to it. When one realises 
the true nature of an object, after an erroneous perception, 
the subsequent moment of knowledge arises along with a claim 
for its validity and since the former state or former object 
is in contradiction with it, it is said to be erroneous. but 
then when we say not-silver, what exactly is it that the 

aya negatives? Does it negate the reality of the 


badhaka-praty 


object, does it negate the entire psychic state of knowing or 


does it negate merely the locus of the object? 


The Advaitin would say that the negating perception (badhaka- 
pratyaya) denies not only the silver but also the silver- cog- 
nition. It is the entire psychosis that is negatived. the non- 
Advaitins all agree that it does not deny the silver-—cognition 
as such. But to the further question, does it deny the existence 
of the silver (ie., the object of iliusory cognition) or not, 
different answers are given. 


Ramanuja says, what the badhaka-pratyaya denies is the pre- 
ponderance of silver here and not the existence of silver alto- 
gether either here or elsewhere, for the silver-element does 
exist in the thing called shell and also in other things .? AS 
against Ramanuja, both Madhva as well as Baladeva agree in 
holding that it denies the existence of silver. But while Madhva 
says that it denies the existence of silver here and now ie., 
the silver that is the object of my erroneous cognition, abso- 
lutely, here as well as elsewhere, Baladeva says that it denies 
the existence of silver here in the shell and not its existence 
elsewhere. 


According to Baladeva not only are the objects seen in erro- 
neous cognition real, but so also are the dream-objects.* All 
cognition is cognition of the real and dream-cognitions are no 


a-badhaka~bhavo 'pi bhuyastena upapadyate, SB,p.2u0. 
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exception. In saying this Baladevea is here in substantial 
agreement with Ramanuja. In fact, if we compare the drean- 


theories of Ramanuja, Madhva and waladeva, we find that all 


the three agree in many respects and where there is difference, 
Baladeva is one with Ramanuja. According to the latter,? 

dreams are, as distinguished from cognitions of waking cons- 
ciousness, vitiated by sleep and such other defects (dogas) 

of the senses and are contradicted in the waking state. this 
contradiction does not mean that the cognition itself is nega- 
ted, for we still say "I saw a dream", but what is negated is 
the object.* the negation of an object seen in a dream (svapna- 
padartha) does not however make it unreal. It is created by 

God and so is real. Unly, it is real at a different level of 
creation. Kamanuja further explains the origin of dreams in 

the following way: 


Dream-objects are created by God for the duration of the 
dream period and presented before the individual for his en- 
joyment in fulfilment of some minor deserts (karman)or the 
effects of good and bad actions. Since God is both the agent as 
well as the material cause of these objects, it follows that 
they are independent altogether of the physical world. They are 
also independent of the public world of other men, for the 
instrumental cause (karana) is the good and evil deeds of the 
dreamer alone. these dream-objects are therefore private though 
real. In short, the dream-world is as well a creation of God, 
as the physical world and therefore as real, but whereas the 
former is created for the individual according to his deeds, the 


latter is created for all according to the karuwan of all.? 


Madhva's explanation of dreams is similar in its epistemo- 
logical aspect, though somewhat different from kamanuja's in 
its metaphysical aspect. When we awake from a dream, we say 
"it was all a dream: it was not a snake at all". Such judgments * 
negative the existence of the dream-object. Nevertheless, it is 
not unreal (asat) like the silver in the erroneous cognition er 
of shell‘, for they are created by God with the intent of giving | 
aman his deserts. He would however differ from Ramanuja, in 
so far as God, according to him, is not both the material and 


- efficient cause of the dream-objects ( as is also the case with i 
him so far as the physical world is concerned.) 


1. svapna- ane hi ni -doga-d 
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Baladeva in developing his theory of dreams refers with 
partial approval to the view that the objects perceived in 
dreams are memory-images of objects previously perceived, they 
are of a short duration and are negated in the waking state. 
Epistemologically however the dream-objects are perceived in 
the same way asc the objects of daily life. Further, the objects 
perceived in dreams, produce the same results or have the same 
pragmatic efficiency (artha-kriya-karita) as objects perceived 
in the waking state. For example, the perception of the beloved 


in a dream produces the same pleasure as ones perception of her 


in waking consciousness. Hence for Baladeva alsv dream-objects 
are real but private.° they are not however sublated (badhita) 
in the same way as the silver in the shell-silver cognition, 
for all that negation here means is the disappearance of the 
object. (That is, there is no inherent contradiction, as in the 
case of an illusion.) Since God wills its existence, He can 
cause it to disappear as well. The non-existence in this case, 
which is due to a fiat of God, is not therefore the negating 
factor of the objects seen in a dream cognition nor of the 
cognition itself. 


thus while for the Advaitin, the function of the badhaka- 
pratyaya of a dream is the same as that of the negating factor 
of erroneous cognition ie., to negate the existence of the 
dream-object as well as of the ignorance that produced it, for 
Baladeva its function is not to cause the non-existence either 
of the object or of the dream-cognition. In fact dreams are 
a means of communication with objects (which are supernatural) 
that are not to be perceived due to limitations in the waking 
consciousness. 


We find therefore, that Baladeva, as opposed to the Advaitin 
and in partial conformity with Madhva and Ramanuja, tries to 
establish a reaiistic and more or less naive epistemology. Ihe 
main features of this epistemology are that, all knowledge is 
knowledge of the real, including the knowledge obtained in 
erroneous cognition and in dreams, that all knowledge reveals 
qualified objects and not pure existence and that in this 
process, the Self always reveals itself as the knower or the 
Subject of the experience. 
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Chapter III 
The Sources of Knowledge. 


We shall devote this small chapter to the discussion of the 
sources of knowledge - a subject which is discussed more by 
theologians as the problem of Hevelation, than by philosophers 
but which is always given an important place by philosophers in 


India under the section pramana. 


Now, the means of valid knowledge are not the same ss the 
means of invalid xnowledge. But the relevant question ivr us 
is, what are the different kinds of means from which valid 
knowledge (prama) arises? the word pravana is used in two 
different senses- sometimes to denote knowledge and sometimes 
the souree of its origin, but we shall be using it, as is move 
comuon, only in the latter sense. Jiva gives ¢ list of ten 
pramanass a list which is said to ve taken from the ancients 
(ie., a list that we meet with in the Puranas). They are: 

1) Perception (pratyaksa)- knowledge derived from the contact 

of the object with some sense-organ, as in seeing, hearing etc. 

2) Inference (anumana)- knowledge derived through the sign's 

invariable association with the signata (vyapti-jfana), which 

is the means of inference. 

3) Testimony (Sabda)+ The stetement of or direct communication 

with a trusted person (apta-vakya). 

4) Ancient lore (arga)- the statements of the anci:yt sages 

(ysis) and the gods (devas). 

5) Analogy (upamana)- knowledge derived from the similarity 

of a familiar object to an unfamiliar object. 

6) Presumption (arthdpatti)- perceiving an unintelligible 

fact that leads to the presumption of another fact for its 

explanation. 

7) Non-cognition (abhava-pramana)- knowledge derived from the 

non-cognition of something. 

8) Implication (sambhava)- the cognition of something by the 

cognition of something else in which it is implied, as say 

10 is implied in 100. 

9) Tradition (\aitihya)- a body of knowledge that is handed 

down from person to person, from generation to generation 

I.” Wadhva for example draws a distinction between what he 
calls, kevala{chief) Pr 2 a and anu(subsidiary) pramana. 


The former is God and the Ecter are what we mean by the 
as. : 


Pp. j 
Be It is thus different from . The a or trusted 
_ is one who has had direct wiedge of what he says, 
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10) Gestures (cests)-— knowledge obtained from the gestures of 


another. 


In spite of this long list which are all accepted as capable 
of producing valid knowlevuge, not all are said to be of the same 
importance. Different systems of Indian Philosophy have given 
different sources of knowledge and what one school accepted as 
valid and authoritative was not accepted by another. ihe scale 
varies from the extremely sceptical soft-speakers (Carvakas) 
who would accept no other source than perception as valid, to 
the Pauranikas who accepted any source, so long as it! was: econ- 
sistent with their faith. If one examines the sources mentioned 
above, one can find that they overlap and the classification 
is not really scientific. We find therefore that attempts are 
made by all the three leaders of the Caitanya school to reduce 
the number to a smaller and less unwieldy one. 


Jiva Gosvamin does not explicitly say that these ten pramanas 
are to be reduced to three as the latter writers do. But we find 
that in trying to assert the supremacy of testimony($abda)as 
a source of knowledge, he points out the fallibility of percep- 
tion and inference and the independence of Sabda. Having done 
that he thought it not necessary to prove it in connection with 
the other sources of knowledge because when perception and 
inference are discredited, there is no need to examine the rest. 
Thus it is implicit in Jiva, that of the ten mentioned above, 
the really important ones are three viz., perception, inference 
and testimony. 


When we come to Radha Damodara, we find an explicit state- 
ment that the sources of knowledge are three.° he does so, by 
first stating that there are nine pramanas and excludes arsa 
which he considers misleading? and then by showing that the 
list is overlapping and that they can really be reduced to only 
three. Let us see how it is done, 

1) So far as comparison (upamana ) is concerned, it is not 
different from inference. It consists in the knowledge that the 
name yak (gavaya) is applicable to this object which is similar 
to the cow (go): and it arises from the statement "as is a cow, 
so is a yak", which is after all only the invariable concomi- 
tanee (vyapti). As dependent or derived from such a relation, 
it cannot be said to be different from inference. If it is said 
(as the advaitin does) that the knowledge of similarity of 


il. Xirapa:1. 


this animal to a cow is due to sense-object contact, then it 
becomes a case of perception and therefore nothing is ,ained } 
. by admitting it as a separate source of knowledge. 
2) Presumption (arthA&patti) is also an inference. 1t is of th 
form "he must be eating at night, for he is getting fat despit 
his not eating during the day". This argument also is based on 
the invariable concomitance between growing fat and eating. the 
former is the sign and the latter is the signatum, and since 
eating during the day is excluded, a fortiori must he he eat- 
ing at night. hence it is a case of inference. 

) Non-cognition (anupalabdhi or abhéva-pramana) is also 
form of cognition. she negative character is no 
cial feature of the cognition itself, but due to the perception 
of the back-ground qualified by the absence of the object in 
the fore-ground.? e have already stated that according to all 
the writers of the school, perception does rot mean the percep- 


t of a quas.ified 


tion of a mere ‘'existence' but is always th 
’ * 


something, Ihe non-existence of the jar at a giver place (gha- 


tAabhava) is perceived as 2 quality of the ground, between which 
and my eyes there is actual contact. 

4) Implication (sembhava) is also inference. here too is the 
knowledge derived from the invariable relation of inclusiveness, 
say between 10 and 100. Ei 
5) Tradition (aitihya) taken in its literal sense is not a 


reliable source of knowledge at all, because it produces doubt ay 
(samsaya) on account of the absence of the author of the source, 
If however it proceeds from 2 trusted person (apta), then it is 
the same thing as testimony (fabda). 

6) Gesture (cesta) is the same thing as percepti on.(Saladeva 
in the list of pramayas which he gives in the last prameya 

of his PR, leaves cesta out.) 


The reduc ‘.-. of the long liist of the sources given in the 
more popular Puragas to three is nothing new. Some Naiyayikas 
had accepted these three as the only correct sources, long 
before> As opposed to the Advaitins and the Mimamsakas, the 
sectarian commentators of the Brahma-sutras had acceoted 
exactly these three, perception, inference and Sabda 2s the 
only valii sources. It is not important to find oui who was 
first responsible for this triple source of knowledge. It is 
likely that it was onceBgain due to the influence of Madhva and 
Ramanuja, who accept these three alone. 


BSS Siren ae Sean’ is the same as that of the Nyaya, against the 
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Not all the three are however <iven the same importance, 
Perception and inference though useful cannot have the same 
validity as testimony. ithe reason why perception is not so 
valuable a source as testimony is that it depends on the indi- 
vidual's senses, which are liable to go wrong. And inference 
is also unreliable for it depends on perception. iestimony, 
being independent of the senses, and being the statement of a 


"trusted person" is invariably right. 


There are according to Jiva, four defects of the cognizer 
that vitiate perception and through perception also inference. 
they are: 

1) Susceptibility to error (bhrama). For example on seeing a 
head produced by the trick of a magician (though we know it to 
be so and not real) we perceive it as real, as an object and 
say “it is a head". (To give another example, though we know 
that the moon is one, we still see it double when the eye-ball 
is pressed). thus the senses can never be trustworthy. 

2) Inattention (pramada). Sometimes due to sheer inattention 
(asavadhanata) we perceive sm mething as something else or we 
may fail altogether to perceive. 

3) Intention to deceive (vipralipsa). Jiva does not expiain 
this. It is therefore difficult to say what exactly he means - 
whether this desire to deceive (vancaneccha) is self-deception 
or deception due to the agency of some outside agent. 

4) Limitation of the senses (karanApatava). the external 
senses on which we depend for perceptual knowledge are limited 
in their capacity. Distance, smallness of the objects, darkness 
etc., are conditions that limit the extent of our perceptions, 
or do not permit the senses to obtain valid, certain knowledge. 


On account of these limitations perception is not reliable | 
and the same therefore applies to inference. When I see smoke 
on the mountain and with the help of my knowledge of the 
invariable connection (vyapti) between smoke und fire, say 
that there is fire there, I am making use of the inferential 
method, But the perception of the smoke itself may be wrong: 
or my perception of the vyapti may be inadequate. In this case 
the smoke may be due hot to burning wood, but it may be rising 
from fire that has just been put out. The inadequacy of per- 
ception (due in this case to the :reat distance) is responsible | 
mate for the falsity of the Bechseaagtss It is clear spares 
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Testimony (Sabda) is thus the only source that is devoid 

of all defects mentioned above and thus is the only reliable \ 

source of knowledge. Any statement of any person cannot how- 

ever be accepted as testimony. The other person may he as 

much deluded as myself. In fact Locke did not accept this as 

a valid source of knowledge on the ground that a) he who gives 

the testimony may be mistaken or b) he may be an impostor.? 

But Sabda is not to he understood so naively as that. The 

clue to the proper understanding of this source that has been 

accepted by almost all the systems of Indian Philosophy, con- 

sists in the understanding of the word apta (trusted person) 

and in a phenomenological analysis of the state of knowing. 


An apta is described in the following words in VAatsya- 
yana's comuentary on Nyaya-sutra, I,i-7: "An apta is one who 
has direct knowledge of what he teaches and is actuated merely 
by the desire to convey the information to another, "Having 
girect knowledge does not mean, mere perception of an object, 
but consideration and cogitation. fhe apta assimilates 
knowledge after due thought and pondering over the implications 
and thus his knowledge is a firmly established (sudygha) one 
and is not doubtful.” According to the Naiyayika testimony 
is the statement made hy any learned and trusted person. 


The Vedanta had however from the beginning used Sabda in 
a more narrow sense. Already in the Upanisads, we find stater 
ments that the Real cannot be ever known by perception and 
inference ie., through Reason, It is only through testimony 
in the sense of the Scriptures (the Vedas and the Upanigads) 
that true knowledge can be obtained. Thus the source of all 
knowledge came to be regarded as God Himself- or to put it in 
other words, the Word of God or kevelation. The only apta 
therefore is God (Himself or through His Incarnations). 
find that in some of the definitions of Sabda given by the 
later Vedantins (the sectarians), the fact that there could be 
any other source of knowledge is excluded by definition. 
Vedanta DeSika, a well-known follower of Ramanuja, woudd 
define testimony as knowledge that is never contradicted and 
is never taught by any one other than the apta or Goa. 
ae Human s Upterstanding. Is Chap. 15 & 16, 
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Jiva Gosvamin gives five reasons for the superiority 
testimony (ie., the Scriptures) over the other means of know- } 
ledge: 
1) <All other sources of knowledge are subject to doubt and 
error. the knowledge revealed by the Ccriptures however are not 
subject to the same limitations. bio doubt can be entertained 
about what one receives as a matter of faith) 
2) It is independent of the other sources of knowledge. ihe 
converse is not however true.(No perception and inference is 
possible unless we have learnt already on authority from parents) 
3) the function of the other pramanas is only to act as anci- 
llaries and aids (sacivya-karana) ie., only to unfold the 
information obtained therefrom. 
4) ‘Testimony can negate the other sources of knowledge, even 
as the testimony of astronomy negates the perceptual knowledge 
of the heavens. But the latter cannot negate testimony. 
5) It alone is capable of giving us information about super- 
natural (alaukika) objects, which are absolutely inaccessible 
to the senses. 


We thus notice that the dogmatism of the religious beliefs 
gain ground and even perception becomes subordinate to testimony. 
this however is not something nev. there have been many sectvariar ; 
philosophers before Jiva who had done it. Srinivasa for example, | 
following Vedanta leSika also says the same thing. He draws a 


distinction between the perception of the ascetic(yogi-pratya- 
kga) and of the non-ascetic (ayogi-pratyaksa) and says that the 
former is established only through(the study of) the Scriptures 
(agamaike-siddham) .° Jiva draws a similar distinction between 


scriptural(vaiduga) and non-scriptural (avaiduga) perception. The 
former is knowledge derived from the Vedas. The latter is likely 
to be wrong and does not always carry convict.on like the former | 
which is the source even of testimony (Sabdasy&pi tan-mulatvat)! 
Jiva goes to the extent of establishing the superiority of test- 
imony not only in regard to matters supernatural, but also in so 
far as the objects of daily life are concerned. He holds that 
even in daily life perception might mislead (at least sometimes) 
but testimony does not. One may noc te convinced of what he 

sees or hears because one has been deceived, time and again 

by his own senses. But of wrat one hears from a trusted person, 
from one about whose veracity there is nu doubt, one can legiti- 
mately have no ancertainity. 
p.o ff. 
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Take for example statements like "there is snow (hima) in 
the abode of snow (himavat ie., the Himalayas)" or "there are 
pearls (ratna) in the bed of the pearls (ratn&kara ie., the seat 
These statements can never be wrong. though they deal wit! 
normal objects of experience and are not supernatural, still we 
cannot all verify the truth of these statements, nor can we 
arrive at this knowledse by perception. It is beyond the capa- 
city of every person to go to the Himalayas and see the snow 
there. We have to accept it as true when another person, who 
has had the experience and whom we trust,describes it as such 
and such. (The spirit of the argument seems to be that since 
the individual cannot expect to have direct cognition of truth, 
particularly of facts like the existence of pearls in the 
ocean, which is known only to the pearl-diver, he must depend 


on the statements of the experts.) 


Even in simpler cases we can point to occasions when what 
has not been observed, suddenly is revealed when some one 
points it out to us. For example, when a man is counting 2 party 
or team and by mistake leaves himself out and is wondering as 
to what the matter is, and then some one points out "you are 
the tenth man", then the truth suddenly dawns on him. it is not 
perceived. It is revealed directly through what the other man 
gays. Similarly testimony is capable of negating even inference. 
When on seeing the smoke swirling over a distant mountain, some- 
one infers that there is a jungle on fire and is informed at 
that moment by another person that the smoke is not coming out 
of fire, but is due to the rain that has put the fire out, the 
truth that there is no fire is atonce revealed. “hat inference 


could not do, is here performed by testimony, »y the heard word’ 


It would appear from the above that Jiva's arguments commit 
the fallacy of argumentum ad ignorantiam. It is true that per- 
ception and inference might sometimes go wrong, but is it 
ground enough to denounce them altogether and subordinate them 
to a more dogmatic and less sure means of knowledge? Does not 
testimony also sometimes mislead? Jivats attempt seems to be a 
flight from doubt and insecurity into the arms of naked dogma- 
tism. Such doubts have been common throughout the world of 
Ty The ex n "and "ratn& 
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analytical and thus bound to be Poke gee true, in the same 
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philosophy and sometimes naturalistic explanations  »f the source \ 
of this Authority have been given. For instance, ‘ard traces it ' 
‘to "intersubjective intercourse", laylor to "consensus ,entium" 
and Alexander says that "beliefs get sorted ove” by “clash of 
minds". Such naturalistic explanations, even if they were 
available to Jiva, would not have satisfied him. For him, th<« 
only source of incontrovertible knowle?zge is the Word. The basis 
of all knowledge is the word, as we see for example, in the case 
of children. We also notice that wolf-children are dumb and 
stupid, for they do not have the opportunity of hearing any- 
one use the words. the eternal Word therefore, that is, the 


, ; 1 
Scriptures, is the absolutely uepencable source. 


it might be asked, how is perception which is pric-\jyestha) 
be untrustworthy and yet testimony which is posterior(kanistha) 
be trustworthy? Jiva answers in the words of Vacaspati (whom 
he quotes anonymously, perhaps because he is an Advaita philo- 
sopher): "It cannot be said that since perception is prior and 
untrustworthy, testimony which comes after, must also be un- 
trustworthy. in the case of the illusory perception of a rope 
as a snake, the prior perception of the snake is wrong and the 
posterior perception is correct. Further testimony is indepen- 
dent of individual experience (apaurugeya) and so is devoid of 
all imperfections."* 


In giving such importance to the Scriptures or to testimony, 
Jiva seems to be going even beyond Samkara, Kamanuja and liadhva. 
In so far as the physical objects of the world are concernec 
Samkara would consider perception an adequate means of know- 
ledge.’ Madhva holds that perception is the most important 
source of knowledge and that testimony(Sabda/depends on it. : 


According to him perception and inference are the supporters 
(upajivya) and testimony is the supported (upajivaka). Scriptu- 
ral testimony by itself cannot produce knowledge unless there 
is ummediated realization (sakgad-anubhava) .* 

the above difference would appear more fundemental than it 
actually is, unless we remember that Jiva's definition of per- 
ception (pratyaksa) is different from that of the other schools 
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of Vedanta. Ihe Vivarana schovl of Advaita, kamanujea and hadhva | 
would all define perception as direct revelation. It might be 
‘ obtained by sense-object contact or by hearing without sense- 
object contact. dJiva(and Paladeva after him) adopt the Nyayea 
definition that all perception involves sense-object contact. 
Even in the state of deep sleep, the occurence of dreams etc. 
is possible because of the presence of the subtle body (linga- 
$arira). We have already pointed out in the previous chapter 
that in deep sleep there is no experience because there is no 
Object to be experienced, but the self(with the subtle body) 
is there. No mode of knowledge is possible without the subtle 


body and no perception without presentation. 


Though Jiva accepts the Nyaya definition of perception, he 
would not admit that Scriptural testimony is based on perception 
as the Nyaya would argue. Of course, the origin (utpatti)of 
the understanding of scriptural statements is based on percep- 
tion -— that of the words and syllables. But the origin being 
dependent does not mean that its meaning or its validity 
(pramiti) is also dependent on perception. 1t is true that the 
Significance comes after the perception ie., the hearing, but 
it is more fundamental than the latter and in fact it is per- 
ception which is purified by the study of tue Seriptures.7 


Just as the true perception of the (real) shell comes after 

the perception of the (false) silver, and yet succeeds in sup- 
planting the latter, so also the perception of the letters or 
hearing them, does not last after the origin of their signifi- 
cance, which is really independent.* Nor do Jiva and Baladeva 
accept the theory of the yaya that the Vedas or the Scriptures 
owe their authorship to tod. They are eternal. Lfhey are the 
embodiments of Knowledge and Truth and are not the products 


of any individual (apaurusgeya). 


Though testimony is thus the most powerful source of know- 
ledge, it does not come into conflict with our norual (sam- 
vyavaharikam) perceptual knowledge and destroy its validity.? 
In this normal day to day world we accept what is general or 
common,© Only so far as the ultimate reality (tattvika-vastu) 
is concerned have we to renounce perception, as we do when 
faced with supernatural (alaukika) phenomena like the efficacy 
and occult powers of magical chants (mantra) etc. This again 


eo TE 7 196-200: also SR_ vI-60. 
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is quite in conformity with the general standpoint of the other 
Vedantins. Ramanuja eryplicitly states that there can be no con- 
flict between our knowledge of the worldly things and our know- 
ledge of the preternatural world, for their objects (visaya) 


are Gifferent.+ 


Like perception, inference also is not always reliable. ithe 
homotopicity (samanA&dhikarana) of the major and the middle terms 
on which inference depends ig sometimes wrong. 1t follows that 
Reason has only a subordinate part to play in investigating the 
nature of the Ultimate Heality ie., God. heasoning (tarka) as 
Baladeva defines it, is the assumption of(the existence of) the 
pervaded (or probandum) through the assumption of(the existence 
of) the pervader (probans) .° It consists in asserting Y through 
the assertion of XK (where Y¥ is pervaded by X). that is, we can- 
not here go beyond X, which we happen to know. 


must possess the quality of giving us something 


can its claim to be a source of knowledge be 
lead to the o-till-now-unknown (anadhigata-pantptva).“Specially 
when we are concerned with the nature of the Supreme seing 


which is alli-pervasive, how could season be of any avail‘ 


Further, we have it on the authority of the ccriptures, that 
Ultimate Reality cannot be known by the reasoning capacity-naiga 
tarkepa matir-apaneya proktAnyena sajfianaya pregtheti. It is 
true that we do make use of Keasoning, but that is only to 
ascertain the meening of the Scriptural statements when there 
appears to be an apparent conflict between earlier and later 
statements in the Scriptures. It is thus only a tovl to be used, 
but not itself capable of revealing or bringing home truth or 


knowledge.* 


the scope of Reason as a method or a source of 
knowledge is limited. ihus the function of knowledge ir the 
sense of ratiocination, as in western theology, was only to act 


as a handmaid to religion.” 


The question ought logically to come to an end here. ‘ut diva 
devotes quite a lot of his skill in further defining what exact- 
ly these Scriptures are and in defending sectarian texts.Seing 
a sectarian religion, sengal \aignavism had to aseert the ex- 
clusive authority of its God viz., Sri Kygya ana to point out 

. s a » Bes. 
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His superiority over the other Gods in the Hindu Pantheon and 
specially over fiva who is the God of the other important school \ 
of sectarian philosophers, the Saivites. thus here we come to 
the most dogmatic element of Jiva's philosophy. Une cannot 
really prove this. Jiva does not try to do so either. “hat he 
does is simply to propound a theory or rather a belief, which 
was in fact current long before him ana which might have been 
the justification for the origin of the Puragjic literature. The 
authoritative texts as we had shown above were the Vedas and the 
Upanigads which were called the Srutis. Later on due to clanges 
in the social and political atmosphere few people could under- 
stand these difficult sources and popular literature in the 
form of the Puranas came into existence. These Purayas stated 
that as in the dark (kali) age which prevails now, men's intel- 
Ject is bound to shrink, they will not be able to understand 
the original Vedas. lience God, having taken pity on mankind 
established the easier source of knowledge viz., the Purayas. 
Hence while the Srutis cannot be traced to any person and are 
eternal(apauruseya), these latter works are traced to some 
Deity? And which of the Puranas were honoured depended on the 


particular sect to which a person belonged. vf all the Puranas 


the Bhagavata Purana came to be accepted es the most authorita- 
tive by, the Vaignavas. Jiva and ‘e adeva, in conformity with 
the tradition of all Vignuite schools, accept it as the direct 
revelation of God. Its author is said to be Vyasa, one of the 
partial-incarnations of Krgna Himself. To prove that the Bha- 
gavata Purana is really the work of Vyasa himself (ie., the 
Supreme One Krsna Himself) and that it is the most authorita- 
tive commentary on the Brahma-sutras, what they do is to quote 
a number of passages from the very same Purana and other Vaisgne- 
va Texts, stating it to be so. So far as other works are con- 
cerned and the other Incarnations of God, they are explained 
away as heing due to the necessity of deluding the evil ones.* 
It requires plenty of faith indeed not to see the circle here 
and to accept that the Bhagavata Puraya is the source par 
excellence of all our knowledge about God and also about most 
of the objects that matter here. But one cannot understand 
T. These books had the ambitious plan to encompass all that a 
man could like to know. Lhey might be said to be encycloe- 
paediae and contain cosmology, eschatology, psychology, his- 
tory, political science and even the fine arts, like the 
rules of temple building etc. They had therefore a very 


wide reception and almost replaced the_study of the more 
recondite texts. The scope of the Purayas is laid down 


in the Furaya itself- See BP, XII,vii- 8%9. 
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their religion unless one remembers the child-like faith they 


ae 


had in the validity of all that the Turanas said. 


Not orly are the esoteric sources of knowledge of the reli- 
gious beliefs carefully detailed, but the rules of interpreta- 
tion are also laid down. We shall not deal with these rules 
of interpretation, because they are not different from those 
of the other Vedantins - not even from those of the Mimamsakas. 
The same six signs (lingas) viz., introduction and conclusion 
(upakramopasaiihara), repitition (abhyasa), novelty (apurvata), 
goal (phala), supplementary statements (artha-vada) and con- 
cordance(upapatti) are accepted. But what is interesting is that 
in interpreting the authoritative literature and in making it 
serve ones end, sometimes extremely artificial and far-fetched ] 
meaning is forced out of them. For example, saladeva would like 
to explain the name "Nila-kanjha", which has become almost a 
proper name of Siva, to denote Visnu instead. And this he does 
by interpreting the term "Nila" which literally means 'bluet 
as signifying ‘sapphire’ and since Visnu is described as having 
@ chain of sapphires round his neck, ergo the term refers to 
him and not to Siva, in that particular context! And all this 
despite the instruction of Caitanya that the texts must always 
be interpreted literally (abhidha) and only where it is not 
possible, is the figurative meaning (lakgana) to be sought!? 


Nor would Baladeva hold with the Naiyayikas, that the mean- 
ing of a word is merely conventional (samketika). Such a stand- 
point would make the value of the word ie., the Scriptures non- ' 
eternal. He holds on the other hand that the relation between a 
word and its object is natural (svabhavika). Every word has a ) 
power (Sakti) to denote certain objects.’ “his relation between / 
the word and what it denotes is eternal. He holds with hadhva 
that the word aiways has a denotation and a connotation. In fact 
words have four functions - they signify, an individpal, a 
universal, an action and an attribute. Since therefore a word 
always conveys something positive, Baladeva is in complete dis- 
agreement with the apoha-vadins, who say that the meaning of a 
word is understood not directly, for words cannot denote any- 
thing positive: but indirectly through the denial of things 
other than what is implied. 1 understand the meaning of the word 
‘eow' by realizing that it is not-horse, not-ass and so on. 
Baladeva says that the object is directly known from the word? 
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Not only that. the object is revealed directly by the word 
and not through the medium of any mysterious tertium guid 
(sphota) as some grammarians want to assert. lhese grammarians 
ask, since by the time the second word is uttered the first had 
vanished, how can the significance (tatparya) of the whole 
sentence be understood? They answer that each word has a mnyste- 
rious sphofa which continues even after the word had been utte- 
red and which is responsible for the meaning. But this is an 
unnecessarily devious explanation and nothing is gained by in- 
venting this new entity. It is thus better to say that the words 
together produce the meaning. And the words are eternal though 
the individual utterances are not. Thus thefeternal words that 
have been put together by. the eternal Krsna Himself, for the 
weak and helpless man of the Kali age, viz., the Bhagavata 


Purana is the source of all knowledge. 


thus the most important source of knowledge is the Bhagavata. 
Caitanya, during his life-time spent most of his time hearing 
or reading this book or the other works written by Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati and other poets inspired by it. It is however to he 
remembered that the reading of the Bhagavata or any other 
Scriptural text, does not give rise to knowledge. the Self is 
not like a receptacle into which knowledge is poured, nor is it 
like a lump of dead matter which gathers knowledge on reading 
the Scriptures. Knowledge is inherent in the Self and is eternal 
We have already noticed in the last chapter that there is no 
difference between knowledge and the knower. The latter (ie., 
the Self) is knowledge and this knowledge which appears to be 
a quality of the Self (dharmabhitam jfianam)is eternal. On 
account however of the Self's turning its face away from God 
(bhagavad-vaiuwukhyam) the knowledge remains hidden, in the same 
way as manhood is dormant in childhood and later manifests 
itself. Ignorance is the soul's childhood. Due to the reading 
of the Bhagavata and the company of the good (sat-sayga) this 
inherent eternal knowledge manifests itself. the seeing of the 
words or their hearing etc. are only means of expression, 
not of origin or production.* 
Ty” Both Jiva and Baladeva use mgcor ag F s expressions dharm 

bhuta and dharmibhuta-jfiane, but they do not mean yer y 


the same Same thing. For all the ree they are eternal, but whereas 
for Ramanuja, the relation between them is one of non-sepa- 


rable quality (a thak~siddha-v $esana), for the other two 

it is one of an « SO while for the former 

there is a relation of d erence (bugga) between them, for 
U J b. Aae . 


the latter it is one of uja calls the first 
ravya techs tenes ! \ 


_ 


Chapter IV 
Ontology. 


fhe ontology of all the Schools of Vedanta, is centered 
round the question of the nature of identity and difference, 
and different schools of Vedanta are named after the position 
they maintain: thus the: names non-dual(Advaita), qualified 
non-dual (VigSistAdvaita), dual(dvaita) and so on, came into 
existence, Both Jiva and Haladeva call their own system “unthin- 
kable difference cum non-difference"( Acinty4-bhedabheda) and 
claim it to be different from the other schools of thought. But 
examination reveals that it is an eclectic system and has wany 
points of contact with almost all other systems of Indian Ffhilo- 
sophy, though explicit allegiance is paid only to Ramanuja and 
by Baladeva to Madhva. Un account of this eclecticism it is 
difficult to say that as it stands today, it is similar to this 
or that school. Different scholars have therefore tried to ide- 
ntify the system with different well-known older schools, Bhan- 
darkar says that it is akin to that of Yimbarka, + while hadha- 
krishnan would align it with Ramanuja.* While Carpenter agrees 
with Bhandarkar, others go to the extent of identifying it with 
that of Madhva.? Uthers again say that though the system is 
syncretic as it stands, it is original and yields a new system.* 


‘It is not necessary to give a resumé of the various theories 
that have been advanced by the various: commentators of the 
Vedanta sutras from famkara to Srikantha, but if we compare the 
commentary of Saladeva with them, we do find many points of 
Similarity to the sectarian ones of Kamanuja, luadhva and Nim- 
barka. Nevertheless, the system as it stands is different from 
any one of them. As -in the case of these earlier writers, for 
Baladeva also, the main opponent is the Advaitin and many of 
the essential theories, many of the Key-stones of the system 
are developed in the course of the polemics against the Advai- 
tin. As usual a very large part of the literature is in the : 


I. R.G.Bhandarkar: Vaignavism, Saivism and other minor Religions, ss 
p.&5. Strassburg,1913. Glasenapp also aligns it with Nimbarka 
op.cit:Einleitung,p.44. br. Roma Bose says that baladeva's 

position is the same as that of Nimbarka, except that the 
internal difference (svagata-bheda) in God is not admitted. 
Saurabha of | 
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3. C.Hayavadana Rao, Srikara Bha a,Vol.I, pp. 180-183.Ban om 
1936 Svami Prajnananda, History of Vedanta Philosophy 
ali) p.836. Calcutta. 
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form of polemics against the Advaitins and other non-sectarians | 
and non-believers. But we shail refer to them only in eluci- 

dating certain points where such polemics throw light on the 

point at issue. For the rest, we shall seek for what Jiva and 


Baladeva say. 


The positive bases of the system are stated in the form of 


a verse? by Baladeva in his PR(I-&8). These truths are nine in 
number: 

1) Hari (ie., Krsna) is the Supreme Reality; 

2 The Scriptures are the only source of knowledge about him, 


The world is real; 


) 
3) 
4) Differences are real; 
5) The individual souls are real; 
6) There are differences of degrees of merit and demerit 

among them; = 

7) Salvation (mokga) is the attainment of the feet of God; 
&) The means of salvation is the disinterested service of Uod; 
9) The sources of knowledge are perception, inference and 


testimony. 


Though this summarizes in 2 nut-shell, the main 
conclusions of the Bengal school of Vaignavism, we shall not 
be concerned with all of them in this chapter. Points 2 and 3, 
we have already discussed. We shall confine ourselves in this 
chapter to 3,4,5 and 6. 


In chapter II we have seen that all objects of cognition 
are real: nothing that is not real could be an object of 
cognition. Hence for Jiva and Baladeva, God, the individual 
eoul and the world are all real. But not all of them are inde- 
pendent. God is the Sup’ 2me Real and the individual souls as 
well as the world of experience (jagat) depend on Him. they 
have their being in God. And yet they are real because they 
are the transformation of the Energy (Sakti) of God. This 
however does not lead to the conclusion that the imperfections 
of the world must also be attributed to God. the transformatio ABs, 
is not one of His innate (svarupa) Energy but that of Illis 
external (bahiramga)Energy. To understand these theories, we 


1. This verse which is quoted anonymously by Baladeva is said 
to be attributed to Madhva's famous disciple Vyasaraya. 
Vide: B.N.Krishnamurty Sarma, “Certain Philosophical 

Bases of Madhva's Pluralistic Theism"- Journal of the 

Annamalai University, 1952. Glasenapp cites the stanza 

at the head of his book on Madhva,cited above. 
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must first understand what is meant by causation through trans- 
formation (ie., the transformation of the material cause out \ 
-of which the effect arises), and explain the concept of Energy 
(Sakti) which transforms itself and which plays such an imp- 


ortant role in the philosophy of Bengal Vaignavism. 


ihe Theory of Material Causation: 

the central problem in the theory of causation as envisaged 
in Indian Philosophy, is that of the identity and at the came 
time the difference of the effect from the cause. This corres- 
ponds at the epistemological level, to the novelty and the 
necessity of the consequent. How can something be produced or 
saic to be produced, unless it be something different and at 
the same time how can it be said to be produced out of some- 
thing else, if it is so different from the latter? Generally 
speaking, two answers have been given. One, that of the non- 
existence of the eftke effect (in the cause) or the asat- 
karya-vada and the second, that of its existence(in the cause) 
or sat-karya-vada. Baladeva, in agreement with the Vedantins 
and as against the Naiyayikas, adopts the latter doctrine. As 


against the former, he has the following objections to make: z 
i) If the effect did not exist in the cause (in a ‘subtle a 
form) and came to be at a later stage, we ought to find the 

effect as having double the mass of the cause. But this is not ‘a 


true, the weight of the pot is not double that of the clay 
which is its cause. 

ii) If the effect did not exist in the cause, then any effect 
could arise from any cause. Milk instead of oil can be pressed 
out of oil-seeds. 

iii) If the effect did not exist in the cause in the form of an 
energy or power (kriya-Sakti: Jiva calls it karyonmukhatva), 

no amount of effort will bring it about. 

iv) If we say that the effect did not exist in the cause and 
that it came into existence, that would be as good as admitt- 
ing that it came out of nothing, which is absurd. It is in 

this sense that we have to understand Scriptural statements 
that not-real (asat) was there in the beginning, It does not 
mean that the world of things came out of Nothing, put that 
they were in a subtle state (sukgm@vas tha) and that they became 
Ts” GB, IT,i-14: sR, VIII-28.. 
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manifest later, as the effect ie., as the empirical world. 


So far as the second theory, viz., that of the previous 
existence of the effect is concerned, there are two varieties 
of it. the Advaita vedantin held that this existence was 
essential and so what appeared to be a transformation was not 
a transformation at all. the ultimate ground of the world, the 
Absolute, remains the same and what we experience, viz., the 
variety of things and beings are only an eeentene modification 
(vivarta) and so are mere appearances(mithya). Ihe others, to 
wit Vallabha, hold that there is a real Kg RS POT of the 
cause into the effect. the worid-ground in its essence under- 
goes real mocification. We see God as transformed intc the 
various objects of our experience. They are not false; they 
are not appearances. They are God Himself. Jiva and Baladeva 
(once again they are in ajsreement with Namanuja) do not accept 
either of the two alternatives. These theories are based on 
the assumption that all transformation could be only from 
similar to similar (sadyfa-parinama) - that the effect cannot 
have any fundamentally new characteristics or that no new 
quelities can emerge. Balaéeva however holds that transforma- 
tion means, transformation into something dissimilar. He tries 
to cite examples out of our experience. We notice, he says, 
that worms come out of honey, moths from caterpillars and so 
on.? The purpose of the examples cited by Baladeva seem to be 
that even living beings can emerge out of dead aatter.- It is 
evident therefore that the effect can exhibit qualities that 
did not exist in the cause. At the same time Baladeva will not 
agree with the Nyaya, in saying that the effect did not exist 
in the cause prior to its manifestation. In spite of the 
difference in the characteristics, we have to admit that so 
far as the existence (satta) of the effect is concerned, it 
is non-different from that of the cause.” In fact the relation 
between the two is due to this existential bond. 


Thus not only is there difference (bheda) between cause 
and effect, there is at the same time non-difference (abheda) 
between them. the relation is one of identity-in-difference 
(bhedAbheda). When the clay is transformed into the pot, there 
as difference between them so far as the form of the clay and 
T.” G5,1T,i-6. 
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that of the pot are concerned, but as clay there is non- 
difference. As Jiva would say, in the causal relation, the 
cause is the existential or the non-differential aspect and 
the effect is the differential aspect. ( fhe causal relation 


cannot therefore be said either to be external or internal). 


Here however, in the exact determination of the relation 
between the cause and the effect, we find that the explanation 
rendered by Jiva and Paladeva is a modification of hamanuja's. 
For the latter, "if the relation (of causality) is not exter- 
nal but internal, internality would lead to the identity of 
cause and effect". As he admitted internal difference (sva- 
gata-bheda)within God, or the Ultimate Ground of the Cosmos, 
such a docirine was acceptable. That is, for him, the rela- 
tion was external- there is difference between the cause and 
the effect, though ali these differences are reconciled with- 
in God (like the other differences say between substance and 
quality etc.) Jiva and Baladeva however, do not admit such 
difference within God. We may therefore say that according to 
them, the relation is internal as regards the effect, for the 
effect is non-different from the cause: and external as 
regards the cause, for the cause is different from the effect. 
The same clay is made into pot, plate, cup, jar and so on. 
Evidently the clay or the cause cannot be identical with any 
one of these. It is over and above the products, but the 
effect cannot claim the same status.‘ Hence, Cod who.is the 
Cause of the world of things is different therefrom, but as 
completely dependent on Him, it is thus non-different from 
Him. 

Baladeva is insistent that his theory of bhedAbheda, (or 
difference cum non-difference) should be distinguished from 
that of Bhaskara and his followers (whom he belittles as the i 
new-comers, navin&h) who compare the difference between the 
cause and the effect (and so also that between body and soul, 


between quality and substratum and between God and the indi- 
vidual soul) to that between the long and the short pronun- 
ciation or uttering of the same syllable.” 


yA SR, VIl1-28. 2s PS,p. 202. 
ae nN, Srinivasachari:"The Philosophy of Vigigp&dvaita", 
p.255. Madras, 

4. Cf. Whitehead: "Thus the general principle which expresses 
A's ingression in the particular actual occasion a, is the 
indeterminateness which stands in the essence of A as to its 
ingression into a, and is the determinateness which stands 
in the joan OF By G2 as to the ingression of A into a. Thus 
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ihe example of the syllable, says Baladeva, does not hold | 
good. It is only when the pot is really manifest that it can 
be used for bringing water. ithe mere possibility of clay be- 
ing modified into a pot does not make it a pot. In the case 
of the syllable however, the possibility of its being uttered 
long or short. recides in it, forms its true nature and so its 
actual utterance does not bring about anything. ihe manifes- 
tation of the world -is not like this utterance of a syllable. 
euch a relation would lead to the final identification of 
God and the individual soul, the cause and the effect. further 
if there is such non-difference between vod and the finite 
world, then the individual soul will also claim share in the 
creation of the physical world, which is absurd. Elsewhere 
Baladeva clearly emphasizes the difference between the world 
as the effect (upadeya) and God as the cause (upadana). 
aladeva* would also have his readers, that they distin- 
éuish his views clearly also from those of Samkara and of 
Wadhva. Both of them, he claims, hoid to a part of the truth; 
the former to the statements of non-difference and the latter 
to those asserting difference. The truth is that God, as the 
cause of all that is, really takes the form of individual 


souls, of nature, of time and so on, Thus everything as pro- 2 
ceeding from Spirit(God) is spiritual. The perception of non- 3 
spirituality(jagdatvam)is only on the exterior like the gold- 
plating on a substance. This fact of causation and thé ¢corre- 
sponding constant transformation of the things of the world is 
the reason why Baladeva admits that they are not deserving of 
the term "exist"(asti).°Uhis does not however mean that they 
are false, but only that they have no independent existence. 
What is deserving of the term “exists", is the Spirit (cid- 
am$a) Matter is constantly changing (parinami). Since the 
cause is that which must be perceived both before and after 
the parinama, it is the spirit(cit) that is the cause. 

We may therefore say, that the cause is not exhausted in 
the effect. The equality of the cause and the effect was based} 
on a wrong notion of Substance which Descartes in his reaction 
against Scholasticism held and which Spinoza also adopted. 
Leibnitz, who saw that Descartes' Substance could not account 
for change and motion, tried to solve the problem by substi- 
tuting “power” or "spontaneity" for "Substance"? And in doing 


T. G5,11,i-6&7. 2. SR,VIII-29. 
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is the "power to produce"! that a eause is supposed to have. 


ae 
a? 


so, he threw overboard ti.e concept of quantity so far as the \ 


world of things are concerned and confined it merely to the 


-*intensive' factor of the mind. Jiva and Baladeva did not how- 


ever substitute ‘'power' or ‘energy' for substance, but trie 

to reconcile the two by making the former essential to the lat- 
ter, and by making it non-different from it. It brought together 
the concepts of quality and quantity, by making the cause 
quantitatively equal to, but qualitetively richer than the 
effect. It has the power (Sakti) in itself of assuming different 
forms. It has potentialities which the effect dces not have. 

We may therefore say, in the terminology of the Scholastic 
philosophers, that the cause not merely ‘formally’ but is 


is 
‘eminently' present in the effect. 


thus what is meant by saying that the cause is transformed 


into the effect is that its power(Sakti) has transformed, for 


transformation either 


= 
a 

of qualities (guna-parinama) or of states (avastha-parinama) or 
(1 


the manifestation of latent aqualities(laksana-parinama). If we 


power by nature is dynamic. It is not 


accept the first alternative and say that there is transforma- 
tion from one gura or quality to another, that would be as good 
as admitting that what was not real becomes real. Nor is there 


any change in the state (avastha) of the cause: the cause re- 


mains eminently the cause. Utherwise we shall not be able even 
to say that there is a causal relation as such. ie lave noticed 
how Baladeva admitted that the Spirit alone is the Cause, hbe- 
cause matter is constantly changing. The third or the lakgana- 
parinama is itself not possible unless we admit the existence 
of some power or Sakti that makes such an operation possible. 
The manifestation of something latent is not mere appearance. 
there is real transformation and the emergence of new qualities © 
(not of course from absolute non-existence). This transformatior 
is the transformation of the Sakti. Thus Jiva and Baladeva try 
to explain what Pringle-Pattison calls "the continuity of 
process and the emergence of real qualities", by this peculiar 
relation between the cause and the effect. the continuity of 
the process is preserved by the continuity of the Substance or 
spirit and the emergence of difference is rendered possible 
through the category of Sakti. To understand therefore fully 
this causal relation and before we examine how far Jiva and 
Baladeva are justified in holding it, it is necessary that we 
ust understand what exactly is meant by Energy(Sakti), which 
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fhe Doctrine of Sakti: 

The concept of Energy(Sakti, is fundamental not only to 
bengal Vaigsnavism but to almost all the sectarian Vecantic s 
tems, that came into existence after the buranic period. In 
the doctrine itself is very much older, but it was for the first 
time given currency through the revival of the Bhagavata cult, 
atleast in its ontological and cosmological significance. 


Jiva Gosvamin defines Sakti in the words of hamanuja as 
follows: "By Sakti is meant that special quality of substance 
(or thing) without which its effect is unintelligible. It is to 
be accepted as essential to all material and efficient causes. 
Utherwise, if when there is some specific effect we trace it 
to some specific causehood (Karanatva) of the thing in respect 
of that effect, we shall not be explaining anything at all. 
Even in the case of an illusory effect as in the perception of 
the silver in a piece of shell, we see it in the shell and not 


; es ei ee 
in cinder ‘for the latter has no power or Sakti)." 


It follows from the above definition that 1) it is not an 
object of perception but that it is to be presumed as other- 
wise the causal relation cannot be explained.~ It is clear that 
the Sakti is not an object of cognition, for we do not cognize 
it. Its existence is deduced from the fact that without it, the 
existence of the effect becomes inexplicable. We do however 
perceive causes and effects. Any cause whether it is the causa 
materialis or the causa efficiens, could be- the cause only 
because it has the power to produce the effect and as such the 
power is not something external to it, but is its very essence 
as cause. Some philosophers - the Naiyayikas- hold that there 
is no necessity of positing a new category called Sakti. it is 
nothing more than the quality of causality (karanatva) that 
recides in the cause. Though this doctrine is not explicitly 
stated and then rebutted either by Jiva or by Baladeva, it is 
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I. For the historical origin and development of the doctrine 
see P.C.Chakravarty,"The Doctrine of Sakti in Indian 
Literature". Calcutta, 1940, ie 

2. SS,p.29. See_also BS,p.33. According to the Sakti-viSista- fF 
dvaitins (Srikantha) also, it is not an object of perception 

3. Cf:"Substance synthesizes conditions into a sufficient ie 
condition. This capacity to synthesize conditions into a 
sufficient condition is the essence of power. To say that 

something has certain power is to say not only that it has 
certain characters which when supplemented by others cons- 
titute a sufficient condition of the specified result but 
also that it has the Seamaie to aH es see: 2 ote 

E.d.Nelson:"A Defence ubstance"- losophical 

Review, Sep 1947. pp.500 ff, 
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clear thay Wowld abhor such a doctrine, 


Jiva Gosvamin argues: If an effect is produced and if we say 
' that it is due to some peculiar quality of the cause, how can 
we say that it is the cause of something. Even if we say that 
being-the -cause-of-Y is a speciality (viSesa) of X, it does not 
explain anything unless we take it as a potency or power. Fur- 
ther, if being-the-cause-of-Y were an intrinsic feature (vastu- 
vwigesa) of X, how can it produce Y which did not exist? Further 
again causality (karanata) itself cannot be proved unless the 
energy-to-produce-the-effect (kriya-Sakti) is admitted. Jill the 
effect arises the causality is not proved: and as iong as the 
causality is not proved, that Y is the effect of X is also not 
proved. This kriya-Sakti exists both before and after the 
effect is produced. It is manifested at the suitable time and 
place when the proper conditions are there. Causality (karanata) 
itself has no meaning unless the dynamic movement towards the 
effect (karyonmukhatva) is there. 

In spite of the fact that it is in the cause before and after 


ie., that it is of the essence of the cause, it cannot be said 


to be merely a special feature of the cause or the thing con- 
Sidered as the cause (vastu-vifSesa). If it were so then the mere 
presence of the cause must produce the effect. But this is not 
always the case. For example, fire has the power to burn. But 
when a certain kind of gem (mani) is brought into evontact with 
it, that power is suppressed during the period of contact. how, 
fire’ as a thing is still there, but the power to burn is supp- 
ressed. Remove the gem and the power to burn will once again 
manifest itself. The fact that the thing (vastu) continues to 
be,while the Sakti may or may not be operative, shows that it 
is not the same as the thing but is a different category .* 


. 2) The second point that follows from the definition is that 
Sakti is neither different from nor identical with the essence 
(svarupa) or the locus of the Sakti (Saktimat). In other words 
it is inexplicable (acintya). Power (Sakti) never presents ite> 
self with the thing except where work is done. It is true that 
we sometimes think of the power as qualifying a thing, but we 


I. Po,ypp.203-264, The "dynamic course of action" is elways from 
cause to effect and yet the course itself cannot be under- 
stood without the effect, as it is impossible to have move- 
ment without direction. See Eli Karlin, "The Nature of 

’ Causation"- The Review of Metaphysics, Sep. 1948. p.71l. 

i SS,p.36. poet ; 
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must keep the distinction between quality and power clear. \ 


Now what is meant by saying that this lower is acintya is not 
‘that it is inconceivable or self-contradictory. What is meant is 
that it is not known by the ordinary means of knowledge. the re- 
lationship is irrational and so can be an object not of rational 
knowledge, but. of non-rational (or intuitive) knowledge (acintya 
jfiana-gocarah). according to Jiva Gosvamin how this comes about 
is that the relation between the Sakti and the Saktimat is said 
to be different because it canrot be perceived to be non-—diffe- 
rent, and it is said to be:non-different because it cannot be 
perceived to be different. the influence of the Advaita coiuen- 
’ 


tator on the Bhagavata Purana, Sridhara Svamin (who is sometimes 


quoted both by Jiva and Saladeva with approval) is evident.- 


e have to admit the presence of such S$aktis which’ are 
different from one another and which are deduced from the ef- 
fects, in ali real things. For we find that everything that is, 
has powers of producing effects.° If everything thus has powers 
of which we do not know advance except when the effect actually 


takes place, how great and how variegated must be the Fowers of 


God, who is superior to all things of the world and who is the 
source ultimately of all that is. he has infinity of towers far 
veyond all human comprehension. 


viva Gosvamin,having stated that there is difference as well 
as non-difference between the Sakti and its locus, now proceeds 
to remark, lest he be taken to be opposing Ramanuja, that though 
according to the latter, there is difference between the Sakti 
and the Saktimat, yet the standpoint of the two are not diffe- 
rent. For Ramanuja too the concept of Sakti is essential and it | 
is said to be of the nature of an inseparable quality (aprthak- 
siddha-visegana) and they as-qualifying-the -object, as well as 
the object-as-qualified (viSista) are constant (avyabhicara), 
in the sense that their essence remains the same. Thus for both, 
Sakti being internal (antarafga) is of the nature of the essen- 
tial form (svarupa) .° 


Power (Sakti) is therefore of the essence of a thing, as 
burning is a power essential to fire.4 Therefore it cannot be 


1. Bd,p.32: also SS,».149. 


2. SR,VI-45. sarve bapvange avak ata-Saktivad acintya-f 
-goca f Santy eva: ePerves 3 


3 Perr. | 
4. SR,VI-43. 
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dealt with as we ordinarily deal with qualities and relations 

it is a different category altogether. A contemporary Western 

. philosopher states the same problem as follows— "Yhough having 

a certain power does involve certain necessary conditions, power 
itself is not a set of conditions in the same sense but is of a 
different order from that of the conditions or of the consequent 
manifestation. It is not a set of qualities or relations, but is 
that which makes qualities and relations relevant to other qua- 
lities and relations. i.ence to have enumerated a set of ouali- 
ties or relations in answer to the question as to what a power 
is, is simply to expect the wrong kind of answer. euch a set of 


We sake . 1 
Qualities or relations would miss entirely the power." 


While realizing this peculiar nature of Sakti or power, Jiva 
however like Kamanuja, tries to explain the relation between the 
power and the possessor of the power, in terms of the relation 
hetween the substantive and the quality. For example, in speak- 
ing of the Powers of God, he calis them qualities (viSesanem) 
and God the concrete qualified object (vigista).° fhat is, like 
Kamanuja therefore he admits that there is internal difference 
(svagata-bheda) in a concrete entity. (This, it must be remem- 
bered is not the expressed intention of Jiva. He believes that 
this relation does not lead to the admission of svagata-bheda, 
which he expressly denies.) What forms the essence of a thing, 
can be conceived also as an attribute of the thing. For example, 
we assert the attribute of ‘existence’ to a tning which is de- 
void of the six kinds of change, like birth, growth etc. there 
is nothing wrong in attributing qualities like ‘existence', 
"power" etc. to a thing, though they cannot be conceived as dif- 
ferent from the thing itself on account of their inseparability. 
We find similar usage for example, when we speak about the 
subtle state of existence called 'tanmatra'. A distinction is 
drawn between say, smell (gandha) and the subtle state of exis- bs ‘ 


tence of smell (gandha-tanmatra), though there is no perceptible 
difference between them. What we know, we know only through the 
sense.of smell and there is no other source of knowledge. We 


I. .d.Nelson, loc. cit. oF 

2. BS,p.2. Baladeva also says exactly as Ramanuja does, that 
just as there is real difference between the staff and the 
man, though ro difference between the ‘qualified object’ 
(dangin) and the person(puruga}; so is there non-difference 
(abheda) between Brahman and the 'Possessor of Sakti} though 
there is difference between Brahman and Sakti as such- 
GB, I1,i-13. Navertheless Buladeva would not admit that 
there is internal difference (svagata-bheda) within es 

fon 


or God, He differs from Jjva on so far as he tries 
Preserve this unity of God through-Vibega. 
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say for example 'the earth having smell' (gandhavati pythvi). 
There is no separability here between the twot but still we 
speak about the swell as a quality of the earth-element. in the \ 
same way is Sakti a quality of its locus though it is insepara- 
ble and so cannot be pointed out with the finger (ie., is not 


} 


possible of being perceived by any other source of knowledge 
except that by which Sakti itself is known.) * Elsewhere there- 
fore Jiva calls it a speciality of the basic function or the 
nature (dharma-viSesga) of 2 thing.’ 


In spite of the emphasis on the essential nature of the Sakti 
the interpretation of Kamanuja and Jiva have to admit an onto- 
logical rift between the power and the ground and the assertion 
of an internal: relation or an internal difference is only verbal 
patch-work. Hume it will be recalled rejected Locke's concept 
of 'Power' on similar grounds. If 'power' were a quality it 
could qualify oniy the cause and not the effect and thus fail 
to explain the relation or connection: as otherwise "we could 
foresee the effect, even without ‘the experience"? Madhva also 
had noticed the unsatisfactory nature of the solution given by 
Ramanuja. The notion of something qualified (viSista) necessari- 


ly involves that of difference, or else it remains ununderstan- 
dable. It is only when the two notions, the quality (viSegana) 
and the thing qualified (vigesgya) are distinct that the relation 
has any significance. there is however no such difference. ihe 
thing is its power: it is its peculiar or special nature(viSega), 
In this, Baladeva is one with Madhva and so far goes further 
than Jiva. He does not speak of Sakti as a quality (viSegana) 

of its ground. ihe difference between them is only a ‘formal 
distinction' as that between the waves and the water. hus also 
he avoids the admission of svagata-bheda, which otherwise fol- 
lows logically from the admission of the Saktis. 


This had lead come scholars to think that this school has 
accepted the Samkhya doctrine of | the non-difference (abheda) 
between the power and its ground? This is far from the truth. We 
have already pointed out that no theory that asserts the trans- 
formation of the cause into the effect is acceptable either to 
Jiva or to Baladeva., The transformation of the Sakti does not 


I. viva is here referring to the doctrine that the different 
elements of earth, fire etc. have specific qualities like 
smell, colour, touch etc. 

2. SS,p.37-38. 3 D736 

4. “Hume - Theory of Knowledge": Ed. with a rabeitiee by 
D.C.Yaiden-Thomson. Nelson,1951l. 

5. P.C,Chakravarty, op.cit.,p.97. For a different yg tees 
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mean the transformation of the ground also. The ground does not ) 
change, it is only the power that does. Such a theory is not 
certainly consistent with the Samkhya doctrine that there is 
identity between the two. Neither Jiva nor Baladeva say that the 
Sakti and the ground are identical. fhere is non-difference in 
the sense that power does not exist independent of the ground 
(Saktimat). Its function is however independent of the latter. 

There are certain places, where even Jiva speaks of the "non- 


difference between the power and the essence" (Sakti-svs 


abhedat)?, but if we try to understand such statements in rela- 

tion to the context, we shall see that what diva is trying to do 
is to distinguish God's essential Power (svarupa-Sakti) from 

His propriostatic (tatastha) and external (bahiragga) powers. 

In allthese cases however, the relation between these powers 

and the Ground (God) is one of non-rational difference and non- 


difference (acintya-bhedAbheda). 


thus. in explaining the concept of Causality we were led to 
Jiva's and Baladeva's theories about the nature of power. It is 
this power that makes causation possible. It has no existence 
independent of its ground. Nevertheless it is distinguished 
from its ground by its function and form. Now, is such a theory 
of relation possible? Is it not a mere confusion of thought and 
mixing up of categories into an irrational mess? We must thus 


turn to the theory of relations and the peculiar notion of 
vigesa that Baladeva takes over from Madhva. 


the Nature of VigSesa : The Nyaya posited two kinds of relations 
one external (samy oga) or spatial and the other internai or 
inherent (samavaya). The former was accepted not to be a sepa- 
rate category but to be the same as a quality. the latter was 
accepted as a separate category. The Vedanta did not find the 
necessity of the second type of relation. All relation was ex- 
ternal in the sense of spatial or existential separation. From §& 
this standpoint, the Advaitin was led to the conclusion that all 
relations are therefore mere appearances. Ramanuja however 
admitted the reality of relations which are of the nature of 
qualities (dharma-svarupah) and therefore are perceived along 
with the object qualified (dharmin). Whatever might be the part- 
icular kind of relation, each according to Ramnuja is an inste: 
ance of the general class-relation of difference (bheda). Dif- 
ference is the universal (prakara) and it occurs in different 


A OU i 
modes (prakarin) .~ The difference of A from 8, and the 4iffe- 
rence of A from C are two instances of the same relation, the | 
same jati. 


Suck a theory ought logically to lead to the denial of all 
relations for reasons which the idealistic monists all over the 
world have so exhaustively put forth. this is the conclusion 
which Samkara and the Advaitins drew. But kamanuja, in order to 
save his theism, was constrained to explain this by introducing 
the unanalysable concept which he called inseparability (apr- 
thaktva}. fhe essence of a thing therefore is its inseparable 
quality (aprthak-siddha-vigSegana). It does not however mean that 
the attribute in every case is inseparable from (or in other 
words identical with) the subsiantive, like say the 'blue' and 
the ‘jug’ in my perception of the blue jug. “according to him 
a relation can exist only 'between' two separate or different 
entities. this difference means non-coextension or mutual 
non-existence (anyonyAbhava). lake for example, the relation 
between the man-with-the-staff (dandin) and the staff-the-man- 
holas (danga). The relation between the two is one of wutual 
non-existence; that is, there is difference between them (danda- 


vyatirikto dangfitivad bhinnah). But the relation is however a | 


: , | 
separable relation. The absence of the staff does not bring d 
about any change in the man himself. Lut the relation between 7 
‘man' and the quality ‘humanity' is of a different nature, in Ff 


so far as man cannot be man without humanity and the two cannot 


be conceived as separate. they are thus, though external to 
each other (in so far as we have different notions about them), 
still inseparable. fhe relation between God and His attributes 
abe of this nature. 


Such an interpretation is based on the theory that all rela- 
tion is ultimately of the same nature and is perceived as a 
Universal (jati). Madhva however gives -a different interpreta- 
tion. He also admits that difference involves mutual negation 
(anyony&bhava). But he makes difference an object of perception 
which takes place in the same psychological act as that of the 
cognition of the object itself.° It is not the result of a sub- 
sequent operation. Whereas for kamanuja all difference could be 
included under the same universal, the specific differences 
being determined by the relata, for Madhva, the relation in a 


. a of eeeeenie Ed. with Introduction by R.Ramanu- 
ac and K.Srinivasachari,. 


2. §.N.Besgupta: A Hietory of Ind. Phil, Vol IV,p.96, Cambridge 
3 D ; : 53 a ; ratit ‘ iti- Quoted R.N,Sa: 
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given situation is not general at all. Whatever is perceived, 
is perceived as distinguished from everything else. Hach ins- 
tance of a relation is a realised instance of that relation. 

This standpoint has been worked out hy one of the followers 
of Madhva, Trivikrama. in his fattvapradipa in the following 
way: There is no difference between the quality and the ground 
(guna and the gunin). For example when we say ‘white cloth', it 
does not mean that whiteness is something that inheres in the 
cloth. Instead of'white cloth', we can also use the expression 
‘white colour'. Here whiteness does not inhere in the colour! 
Yhite colour has significance only as a determinate of colour. 
That is, colour has co-extension with white colour (the converse 
may not be true, but that is not relevant here). We had previ- 
ously stated that for Madhva also difference means mutual non- 
existence. But in this case there is no mutual non-existence. 
And where there is co-extension (samanyAdhikara 


2 
there is no difference.” Between things as such, or objects of 


1am) evidently 


the physical world, we perceive the difference and this diffe- 
rence is essential to the nature of the thing; thus for example 
the difference between one person and another. But so far as 
the analysis of a thing and its attributes are concerned, we 
do not perceive the difference. For instance, we do not per- 
ceive any difference between man and the quality of humanity. 
We are capable however of distinguishing hetween the two. How 
is that possible? Is it mere appearance having no foundation 
in the nature of the thing? Wadhva cannot say so in the light 
of the realistic epistemology he had adopted. He rests it 
squarely in the thing itself and calls this peculiar relation 
of distinction without difference- speciality (viSesa). 


This acceptance of vigega has been criticised as being only 
a substitute for the Nyaya category of samavaya (inherence). 
Says Dasgupta," the Madhvas were more or less forced to this 
position of accepting the viSesas, as they could not accept the 
samavaya relation of the Nyaya-Vaigesika, which is rejected by 
the Brahmasutras" .° This does not appear to be a correct apprai- 
sement. Ramanuja also for example, in opposition to famkara 
adopted the Nyaya epistemology to a certain extent, but did not 
Ty Cfi"fhe particular is not something which has a quality or 

Qualities, it is the particularized quality. This animal is 


‘particularized animality"-Cook Wilson, "Statement and 
Inference", Vol.II,p.713. _Oxford, 1926. 
21): a» i =, 
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feel compelled to posit anything like the viSese. It is not a 


substitute for samavaya, for their natures and functions are | 
5 : ea a “ els 
different. As the same writer explains, “each whole or unity 


may be said to possess as many viSegas as there are qualities 
through which it. expresses itself and each of these visesas 

is different from the others according to the difference of the 
quality with which it is associated." This is exactly what is 
denied by the Nyaya-VaiSesika. They argue that it is cumbrous 
to assume an infinite number of self-samenesses as the relations 
in question. therefore for the sake of simplicity (laghava), 
samavaya, which is a single generic relation had to be admitted. 
the plurality of qualities could therefore stana in one self- 
same relation. Then again samavaya was introduced to connect 
or relate two discrete things ( not ofcourse discrete in the 


sense in which Madhva would use it but as referring *sme the 


ag 


atoms) and therefore the criticism that it leads to infinite 
regress is justified.” ihe samavaya(inherence) being itself a 2 
category had to stand midway between the ground and the auality 


and could not succeed in bridging them. she viSega is not a 


third entity, it is not independent and its nature is determined 
by the object itself. It is this viSesa that reveals the dif- 
ference of the cloth from everything else in the world ie., it 
reveals the object'cloth+ as a distinctive entity and so there 
is no question of establishing the relation between the object 
and its difference (from other objects or from its own quali- 


ties) by means of a third relation.* 


The second reason that made Madhva posit this category of 
vigesa was the co-ordination of various Scriptural statements 
that mention God as possessing various qualities (gumas) like 
those of consciousness, generosity and so on. Such a personal 
God had to be admitted by the sectarians who were by conviction 
Theists. But a personal God is often difficult to reconcile 
with the logical and metaphysical theories of Him as the Ground 
of the Universe. ithe former requires human qualities and the 
latter the denial of all such. [the difficulty further was that 
if with the Nyaya-vaigegikas, samavaya\(Inherence) is admitted, 
then the Attributes of God become themselves things (vastu) and 
so God's possessing these qualities (gupavatvam) ought to be 


Ty Loe cit. 2. eda(with siddhanta 
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rejected (as the Advaitin does). If however this gupavatva was 


Rssence (svarupa) is in 
jeopardy. For Essence implies unity and if this unity is dis- 


accepted, then (as in Ramenuja) God's 


=e & 


turbed by the admission of internal difference (svagata-bheda), 
how then can we say that He has an Mssence (svarupa)? Therefore, 
the only way to reconcile these two aspects of God ~ the Unity 
of His 4ssence and the variety and richness cof His Attributes- 
is through the concept of vigega. God is one and indivisible 
and yet it is His nature that He manifests Himself through the 


vigesas in various forms. 


This rather longish account of Madhva's theory had to be gi+> 
ven because there are certain other vedantins, not belonging to 
his school, who accepted his theory of viSesa, in the modified 
form that he gave to it. Among all the writers of the other 
schools of vedanta, there are three who accepted this doctrine. 
the first is Radha Damodara to whom we had already referred. 

The second is an unorthodox follower of Nimbarka, called hari- 


- oer ae ; P Si : 
vyasadeva. The third writer of importance is Baladeva. 


Baladeva takes the doctrine almost as it was put forth dy 
Madhva (with slight difference of emphasis to which we shall 
refer later). Jiva who seems to have been more influenced by 
Ramanuja than Madhva does not appear to have adopted it. Accor- 
ding to Baladeva, when we say that the pot is not the cloth, ie, 
when we perceive the relation of difference or mutual negation 
between two distinctly existing things, the difference itself 
is not to be related to the thing. The 'difference from the 
pot' is perceivee in the cloth and is not different from the 
cloth. It is the nature of the cloth to be different from the 
pot. Now, the use of this difference, as something other than 
the cloth itself which is to be related thereto despite its 
identity, is due to the viSesa. Among the various specialities 
that. underlie or constitute the thing called ‘'cloth', this is 
one. These specialities are the vigSegsas. Where difference is 
cognized, as for example between two distinct things, it is not 


necessary to explain the relation with the help of viSesga. In 
this case there is difference. ViSesa is therefore a substitute 


for difference or is a quasi-difference (bheda-pratinidhih). a 
I. see Tattve-nefijert tika on Madhva's anubhasya by Kagha- *- 
. venara Tirtha. . Anantavasudeva Vidyebhugana,p.304. 

Calcutta. . : 


et’ See his Srutyante-kalpavalli, pp.9,20 & 21. 
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fhus where there is difference, there is no vigega. (If we may 
put it in moderm terminology, we may say that it is not a rela- 
tion of one thing to another(for that is possible only when 
there is a perceived difference) but is the relation of a thing 
to itself and thus one type of what Ewing calis "internal 
relation".+ We must however remember thst neither Meadhva nor 
Baladeva would call it a relation. 


That this relation of a thing to itself (or better the re- 
ference of a thing to itself) is not mere possibility, but 
that we really make use of statements denoting such relation 
is clear from examples like “kKeality is real" (satta sati), 
"Difference is different" (bhedo bhinnah), "Time always is" 
(ka@lab sarvada asti). In these examples the reference is to the 
same object. Hence there is no difference. At the sane time 
they cannot be taken to be purely tautologous. the usage is 
due neither to delusion (buddhi-bhrama) nor to deception (aropa 
The statements are further never contradicted and their contra- 
dictories never used. There is thus justification or grouna 
for the use of such propositions. To the Advaitin who would 
define existence as pure unqualified Being, the motive for 
such usage is inexplicable. When two words denote the same 
object, there is tautology. In this case however there is no 
tautology, because though there is no difference or rift with- 
in the Object- Reality or Time, there is still, 1) the use 
of the relation of Ground and Vharacteristic (dharma-dharmi- 
vyavahareh) and 2) the effect of a G2ELERINA TH ORATSOORTE 
(bheda-karyah). This dual function is due to the vitesa.* 


though we have to explain such statements with reference 
to the Supreme One or Transcendent objects like !xistence, 
{ime and so on, it is not necessary in the case of ordinary 
objects of every-day experience. So far as the empirical 
objects are concerned, Baladeva admits that when different 4 
words are used, there is always a difference in the objective / 
reference. For example, if we speak of Dittha, being a Brah- 
mana and being dark-complexioned and being a cook by profession). 
the words Dittha, pacaka (cook), Syama-varpa (dark-complexioned} > 
etc. all indicate different objects, as the grammarians say .? i 


Further in the case of empirical objects, since there is inter-/ 


individual differences (sajatiya and vijatiya-bhede), the 
p.119. L 
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attribute is not found in this individual alone, but in others 
as well. Baladeva would seem to apply the term vigesga only to \ 
the relation between a subject and a predicate, where the lat- 
ter has no other subject ie., where the predicate exhausts its 
significance in the subject. Scriptural statements like " the 
True, the Conscious, the Infinite" (satyam jfinam anantam)etc. 
could be correctly interpreted only with the help of this 
doctrine. Utherwise the charge of verbosity and tautology have 
to be levelled against Scriptures, which is absurd : or like 
Ramanuja, one has to admit the existence of internal difference 
in God. 


Here we arrive at a point of difference between Jiva and 
Baladeva. the attribution of different terms like satyam 
jfianam etc, to God will be accepted by the former in 4&@ manner 
very much similar to that of Ramanuja and he tries to justify 
the unity of this object by asserting that despite the diffe- 
rent qualities, tne locus is the same (samanAdhikaran a). in 
the same way as we speak of the whiteness and of the bright- 
ness of the same moon-light, sco do we speak of iruth, “isdom, 
infinity etc. as the qualities of the same God. ‘this does not 
mean duality (dvy-atmakata). The object is one God, one and the 
same locus. In thus following Ramanuja, Jiva is naturally 
forced to admit that there is internal differentiation (svaga- 
ta-bheda), though he would explicitly deny it.° Baladeva night 
have been aware of this inherent contradiction and since he 
wanted to avoid the admission of any difference either within 
or without God, he adopted the other method pointed out by 
Madhva. 


Though the doctrine of vigesa as it is expounded by Baladeva 
is essentially the same as that of Madhva, we can discern 
certain minor differences in the application: i) We had noti- 


ced that as Trivikrama analyses it, the Universal say, white a 
exists in the cloth, not by qualifying it, but by being reali- |. 
sed in the cloth. When Baladeva adopts the empirical stand- 
point with regard to the ordihary objects of cognition, he 
seemsfto hold that one and the same universal is realized in 
different instances. In concrete things the difference is per- 
ceived. fhe only integrate object (nirbheda-vasiu) is God and 
vigega is the only differentiating principle therein. The other 
examples that Baladeva gives like Reality (satta), Time (kala) | 
etc. are also franscendent entities, that have no other co- yg 
ordinate species. It would thus appear that Baladeva's visega — 
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comes nearer to the original meaning given to it by the Vai- 
$esika and from which Nadhva widely departed. This should 
not however be taken to mean that jaladeva attrivutes viSesa_ 
to the atoms. The similarity lies only in this, that both refer 
to objects which do not have met more than one referent. (The 
VaiSesika found it in the irreducible minimum, the atom; and 


Baladeva in the maximum or the totality, like existence etc.) 


There are however two exceptions. Baladeva would seem to 
explain the relation between empirical objects and certain re- 
lations with the help of vifesa. they are:- i) the relation 
between a thing say a pot and its difference from other things, 
say the cloth. This he does in order to avoid the absurdity of 
infinite regress. The cloth has in its very constitution, 

"the difference from pot" (ghata-bhedavan pata) .° ii) the 
relation between a thing and non-existence (abhava). For exam- 
ple when I do not see the jar or am aware of the non-existence 
of the jar, what happens is that there is sense-object contact 
between my eye and the ground qualified by the absence of the 
jar. Here the relation between the ground and 'the absence of 
the jar' is not one of difference for we do not perceive it, 
but is explained by vigesa.” This is certainly a departure 
from liadhva, for the nature of perception was explained in 

a different way by the latter, as we have already seen. 


ii) Baladeva admits the possibility of perception of differs 
ence and non-difference at the same time through non-rational 
knowledge (acintya-bhed&bheda). There is no such concept in 
Madhva. The pluralist that he is, Madhva would admit cognition 
of difference everywhere. Only where such difference is not 
cognized, he explains the relation through vigesa. It would 

appear therefore that in Baladeva, this doctrine of viSega | 
is redundant. At most, it is a purely formal principle, giving 
his system a semblance of rationality. 


Lastly, what is the ontological status of this vigega? All 
the erguments that Baladeva had advanced in his polemics 
against the Advaitins a propos of the latter's concepts of 
avidya and maya can all be repeated against vigega, But Bala- 
deva had not anywhere clearly stated as to what the metaphysi- 
cal status of this is. Perhaps he meant it merely as a conve- 
nient way of explaining certain of our linguistic usages. 
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Svarupa: 
Baladeva posits the category of viSesa to explain the 


unity or the individuality of God. All our knowled,e of God whe- 


ther it is derived from the Scriptures or through direct knowled 
-ge points to the same God. the diversity of form in which Goa 
reveals Himself does not make Him different. His svarupa is the 
same. The different manifestations are due to viSega- the prin- 
ciple of plurality that is inherent in the svarupa. 


ihus svarupa is an important concept in the veaignava phil- 
osophy of Bengal. Now what is meant by this term? Literally it 
means “own form", but it is not correct to take it as the same 
as our normal use of the terms "form" or "essenee", though we 
cannot understand the meaning of tie term without the help of 
these terms. 


the word "essence" had been used in slightly varying senses 
by various philosophers. Aristotle himself is supposed to have 
used the word in three different senses- a) as the form or those 
qualities which constitute the specific nature of a thing, ») as 
the matter in which those qualities manifest themselves— the 
substratum or subject and c) as the concrete indiviaual as cons- 
tituted by the union of the two preceding? Thellast of the above 
comes nearest to the meaning of svarupa. But later again the 
polarity between essence and substance came to be overemphasized 
and the infinity and eternity of this Substance was often sup- 
ported at the expense of the finite and the individual. Thus in 


modern times the general usage has always been to indicate the 
common qualities of a thing as a type, without which it will no 
more belong to the cales, for example the essence of a triangle 

~ is to have three sides. this is not the sense in which the word 
svarupa is used by Baladeva. 


'Form' is a more abstract term and is put over and above 4 
‘matter'. But this opposition is wrong. There cannot be any 


such distinctness between thetwo. "Pre-existing matter could 
mean only matter existing in another form" .° Similarly 'Form' 
is always of some ‘matter'. What we are aware of are individu- 
als and the individual is the concrete entity. this concrete 
entity or the concrete unity is the svarupa. That it cannot be 
taken to mean essence or form is clear from an exyample given 
by Ramnuja and approved by both Jiva and Saladeva. He says, 
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"there is no identity of svarupa in the air element that exists 
in all the notes produced by the escape of air through the 
holes in a flute: there is merely the similarity of shape(Akara) 
There is difference of svarupa between the different tunes thus 


produceat+ 


As individual tones they are different, though there 
is substantial unity in that they are vibrations of air. We 
may therefore define svaripa as that which makes an individual 
what it is. We may call it the Principle of individuality or 


to use a german word, we may cail it the "Eigenheit". 


It is clear therefore that svarupa cannot be taken as a 
Form or Universal (neither sas thana now jati). jhere is 
svarupa-bheda between one individual and another. there is dif- 
ference not only between God and the individual soul, and God 
and the world, but also between one individual and another and 
one thing and another. Pluralism is the natural result of such 
an interepretation. And the pluralism is defended with the help 
of the doctrine of viSega. 3ut no difference is admitted bet- 
ween the thing itself and its svarupa, for that would lead to 
an infinite regress, as the monist rightly remarks. Uur know- 
ledge of the svarupa of a thing is not due to our cognition 
of the two as different but due to the fact that the thing is 
by nature so that it reveals its individuality. And this 
"nature" is the speciality or vigSesa (svabhavas tu vigegAtma) .° 


Similarly, Baladeva preserves the unity of God's svarupa, 
that is, His Fersonality, by means of the doctrine of vigega. 
God reveals Himself as the Creator, as the Preserver and in 
various other forms of incarnations for the welfare of mankind. 
We do not therefore really know God. Since we perceive diffe- 
rent forms of God and since they are different from one another, 
it follows that we do not know Him as He is. We know His diffe- 
rent manifestations (vigrahas) but not His svarup - But Balade- 
va would contend that there is no difference between God's - 


svarupa and His manifestations (vigraha). His Personality and |) 
our knowledge thereof through His cosmic operations are iden- Sh 
tical- the apprehension of difference rendered possible through 
visesa.‘ here again we find jaladeva making use of the mystic 
concept of vigSega in order to avoid all agnosticism and rela- 
tivism concerning our knowledge of the real nature (svarupa) 

of God. 
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Svabhava: 

Svabhava is what follows from svarupa. We may call it 
nature. It is thenature of the miraculous power (maya-Sakti) 
of God that it produces the three basic elements (gunas ) of 
the physical world - sattva, rajas and tamas, from which the 
physical objects take their origin. It is the svabhava of the 
individual soul (Jiva) that it is overpowered by the cosmic 
Power (maya) of God. Ihe svarupa of maya-Sakti is to be turned 


outwards (bahirafigatva) and so it creates. The svarupa of the 


— 
i 2 


jiva is to be imperfect (amSatva) or limited and so it is over- 
powered or deluded. Hence whereever there is difference in the 
"Eigenheit' or svarupa there is bound to be difference also 
in the nature (svabhava) . 
The Categories: p 

The Nyaya-VaiSesika had given a list of six categories, 
Substance(dravya), Quality (gupa), action (karma), Generality 
(samanya), Particularity (ViSesa) and Inherence (samavaya). 
Uf these the last is not accepted by the Vedantins for reasons 
we had stated before. Also we had seen that Jiva and Baladeva 
add that of Power (Sakti) to which again later following kKadha 
Damodara, Baladeva adds still another, or to be more precise, 
modifies the doctrine of vigega in an entirely different 
manner. Thus the categories of Substance, Quality, Action, 
Generality, Power and Individuality may be said to be accepted 
by Baladeva. We do not however find any clear explanation of 
these terms, except that of individuality and Power. 


Both Jiva and Baladeva following the Puranas (and here again 
in the same manner as Madhva) posit still another Category 
which they call angat It is applicable however only to the indi 
-vidual soul and the Incarnations of God. the physical world 
1s never spoken of as an amSa perhaps because, it is a trans- 
formation only of God's external Power and does not effect His 
Essence (Svarupa). the individual soul though also Sakti, is an) 
am$a as it is located in God? Baladeva defines an amSa,ie., 
an individual-soul-as~part-of-—God as that which is different 
from God and yet whose existence cannot be explained without 
Him, The word literally means 'part'. But following the use to 
which both authors put it, we may call it the Category of 


category of Sakti, does not consider this new category necessa- 
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-ry.? He considers it to be the same thing as Sakti or iower, 
(am$as tu Saktir eva}. Baladeva following Madhva draws a dis- 
tinction between two kinds of amSa- the individual parts which 
are limited by external factors (vibhinnAmSa)ie, the individual 
souls and those that are limited by nothing other than the 
Svarupa (svarupém&a) ie., the Incarmnations and the vLescents of 
God. The former though of the nature of consciousness, which 
they share out of God's nature are yet extremely limited by 
being subject to the influence of the physical world. in fact 
they are qualitatively different in the sense that whereas God 
is universalf all-pervasive consciousness, the individual soul 
is atomic consciousness. Thus the name diiferent or disconnec- 
ted part (vibhinndm$a) comes to be applied to it. the latter 
are the partial manifestations of God and hence limitations: 
but there is nothing limiting God except Lis own )ature (sva- 
rupa) and His own Will. They are not atomic as the individual 
souls are. Hence they are not vibhinna. the manifestations of 
God in the form of the different Incarnations are manifesta- 
tions of His Umnipotence, Umniscience and other auspicious 
Qualities and they~are not due to limitations imposed, but due 
to His desire to save the good and punish the evil. 


Thus the am$Sa cannot be taken to be the same as the other 
categories. It cannot be substance for, it is not independent, 
nor quality for it is not different. They are ofcourse caused 
by the Power of God and proceed therefrom -— the individual 
soul (vibhinn4mSa) of the propriostatic (tafastha) power of 
God and the Incarnations of the Inner (svarupa) Power of God. 
We cannot however identify am$a with Power. Power like God 
is infinite. Even the external Power (bahirafiga) of God is 
infinite and powerful. But the amSa, the indivisual soul is ' 
weak and atomic in nature. The am$a therefore is different 5) if 
from the Powers. 


the Taitvas: the foregoing account was of the epistemologi- 
cal categories. In fact much attention is not paid to then, 
either by Jiva or by Baladeva, except where they had to indulge 
in polemics against the non-theistic systems. They were more 
interested in the ontic character of the objects than in their 
ontological characters. ihese ontic objects are the Yattvas. 
The most fundemental of them ofcourse is God. In. the bhagavat- 
sandarbha, Jiva mentions the following four tattvas; Gods: 
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the manifestation of His svarupa, the individual soul and 

uatter.+ In his commentary on the fattva-samdarbha of Jiva, 

Baladeva gives a slightly different list - God (I$vara), the 

individual soul (Jiva), delusion (maya) and time (kala). at the 

end of the account he however introduces still another, aesert 

(karma), though the last is not eternal like the others. It is / 
beginningless but has an end. ' Baladeva's list is thus the 


same as that of Kadha | amodara.”~ 


The entire literature of Bengal Vaignavism, is an account 

of these entities. the knowledge thereof is obtained not fron 
experience, except in an extremely fragmentary way, but from 
the Revelations of God in the form of the original Scriptures 
(Sruti) and the latter clarifications of the same given by Him 
through His various Incarnations (fruti, Purana etc). They thus 
built a natural as well as a supernatural cosmolvgy to explain 
man's status in the world, his relation to,Uod, his existence 
after death, the reason of his separation from God and the 
means of his reunion. 


Cosmology: 


God is the Supreme Reality and he supports the entire 


Creation—- He is possessed of all good qualities in an infinite 
measure and is identified with the Person of Krgna. the non- 
dualist (Advaitin) describes this Supreme heality as dev id of 
all qualities and as such ineffable (aSabdam). When the Vedan- 
ta Sutras say that it is agSabdam, what is simply meant is that 
he cannot be fully described. It is just like people saying 
that Mount Meru cannot he seen. What is here meant is that it 
cannot be fully seen or known. 4 There are ofcourse statements 
in the Scriptures that say that the mind cannot comprehena him. 
This does not mean that He does noi have comprehensible cua- 
lities but only that the individual soul, being a limited part 
(vibhinnam$a) and thus possessing extremely limited conscious- 
ness cannot comprehend all His qualities. It is of the essence 
of man that he is limited. The Advaitin would argue that such 
statements in the Scriptures are only of a figurative nature 
and repititive in their function. Baladeva's reply is that it 
is only when a thing is known through some other means that 
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figurative statements or repititive statements are possible. 
But when even the existence of something is not known, the 
auestion of repititive statements does not arise. And so far @ 
the knowleage of God is concerned, there is no means of knowing 
him except through the Scriptures. this'awareness of God' 
which had been described as the fundamental nature of hindu 
sheism is much more true of Jengal Vaigsnavism than of any other 
school of thought. 


the ascription of attributes to God is not meant only to be 
an aid to facilitate worship and thus worship in its turn to 
help man purify his self. the advaitin argues that if we take 
it not in this heuristic sense but as referring to reality as 
such, then the principle of interpretation is wrong, for we 
shall be committing the fallacy of deriving two meanings from 
the same statement (vakya-bheda), one, that there is God qua- 
lified by attributes and two, that that God is the object of 
worship. But Baladeva would argue that the object of the Scrp- 
tures is not to incite people to worship, but to reveal the 
nature of God in all the richness of his svarupa(Essence). and 
if the attributes like Knowledge, Infinity, Bliss etc. be true 
of God, why not then the other ones of Creatorship, ete as 
well? Attributes like those of vuniscience are of the same 
status as those like knowledge. The former have the same rela 
-tion to lis svarupa as the latter. they are not different 
but distinguishable through vigesa. Hence all attributes are 
true of Gcd, except the inauspicious ones which are incompati- 
ble with His nature. All words and all the Scriptures have for 
their object the same God. 


fhese different statements cannot also be explained by adop- 
ting a relativistic standpoint’ and saying that from an empi- 
rical or lower level we perceive God as possessing attributes 
and from a transcendental or higher level we perceive him as ; rt 
pure Being (sat). In the case of an existent reality (tattva) 
such relativism is not possible. It is only possible in the 


case of a potential reality, like the perforwance for example 
of a ritual (yajfa). Whet is real is always real. It cannot be 
real (sat) once and non-real (asat) later. At the same time 
Baladeva would not agree to the Advaita view that the real 

must be eternally so. It is necessary at this stage to see what 
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exactly #aladeva means by sat or real. 


According to the Advaitin only that is real (sat) which 
exists at all times, past, prsent and future ie., which is et- 
ernally real and that is asat or unreal which does not exist 
at any time and is never an object of cognition, like for eva- 
mple the 'son of a barren woman' or 'a sky lotus', where are ; 
certain other things that are in the above sense asat, for they 
are contradicted, but which nevertheless are objects of cogni- 
tion. For example, the 'silver' in the case of an illusion of 
silver in the shell, was an object of cognition, but is not 
real as it was contradicted when I saw the real shell there. 
Since it can be classified neither as real nor as unreal, the 
Advaitin calls it the ineffable(anirvacaniya). Baladeva contends 


that the invention of this new category is necessary, just 


because the original definitions of the real and the unreal os 
were mistaken. It is not necessary that the real must be eter- 

nal- It was shown before that for Baladeva all cognition is ie 
cognition of the real. The unreal (asat) only means that which es 


is not eternally real. It exists for a time. Keality is thus 


comuon both to the eternal as well as the non-eternal.? When 
the world of things are said to be asat, this is what is meant- 
that they are not eternal as God is. But not that they are un- 
real in the sense that they are false or illusions. False (mith- 
-ya)in the sense of illusory is that which never exists. All 
that we can say about the physical world is that it is fleet- 
ing or temporal (naSvara).° Jiva Gosvamin also calls his own 
system 'the doctrine of the temporality of the world' (nagvara- 
vada) .4 The unreal (asat) for him is the subtle (sukgma).Ihe 
unreal,that is, that which is in a subtle state manifests it- 
self as the real (sat) or the ostensive (sthuja). This modifica- 
tion of the sukgma into the sthula is possible through the | 
Power of God, who is thefunderlying source of all reality. It 
would thus be seen that though Jiva and Baladeva differ from 
the Advaitin and interpret the physical world in a realistic 
sense, yet they differ from Madhva. For him unreal(asat) means 
that which never existed in any form whatever, like the silver 
in the illusory cognition. But due to the will of God, the un- 
real silver becomes real at the moment of perception. Thus 
though Madhva would admit creatio ex nihilo, Jiva and Baladeva 
are more orthodox and cannot conceive of it. : 
Satyatvam nity4nitya sadharapem - SR,VI-43. 
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According to the definition given above, the world is-real, 
but the Supreme keality is God. It is on account of and tnr ough 
God that the world is revealed. It is said to be divine ( brah- 
matmaka) because it is controlled by him (brahm4yatta-vrtti- 
katvat)and is pervaded by him (brahma-vyapyatvat).~ As the 
locus of the world God is not exhausted in the world. the full- 


ness of His nature cannot be known by us. His qualities and 
Powers are eternal in number and infinite. Uf these we know 
only three. they are the inner (antaramea), the intermediate 
(tatastha) and the external (bahiramga) Powers of God. shough 
they are not different from God, yet are they all not of equal 
rank, They are arranged in the order Superior, bsepTeR i et and 
inferior respectively (uttama, madhyama and kanigtha) .° the 
importance and the relative values of the three is explained 
by Baladeva by comparing the first to the married and the 
rightful Queen of the King, God- and ithe last, to the slave- 
-girl who is not permitted into the inner sanctuary of the 
King.? 

These Powers are further analysable. For example, the first 
viz., the antarpea-Sakti is to be analysed into existence, 
consciousness and bliss (sat, cit and ananda). There. are n>» 
traces of the gross elements or material qualities sativa, 
rajas and tamas. There is nothing of non-consciousness and 
sorrow in it. The spiritual world of God (Vaikuntha) where He 
sports with His devotees is an emanation (vaibhava) of this 
Power and so is devoid of the crass elements of sorrow etc. As 
opposed to this, the world of material things is the emanation 
of His external or the lowest of His Powers (bahiramga) , which 
expresses itself through the three strands of Sativa ete. Thus 
though the material world is in a way opposed to the Spiritual, 
it is nevertheless real, for it is the manifestation of the 
Power of the same God, the same Spirit. There are thus two 
levels of Creation, one, that reveals Godts svarupa as it real-| 
ly is in itself, and the other the lower also reveals God, but 
as in a mirror, inverted.* 


The gross world, the manifestation of the external Power of 
God is also controlled by the svarupa Power of God. All its 
variety, its Beauty, its Values in general are due to the Power 
of God. Thus corresponding to the three manifestations of exis- 
peed histone giz at enjoyment, there are again three: aspe— 
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pects of the svarupa-Sakti of God. ‘hey are the sandhini, 


Samvid and Hladini Fowers inherent in it. ‘hey may be transla- \ 
ted as the supporting, enlightening and jubilating Powers. the 

‘existence' of the world is due to the first, the 'conscious- 

ness' to the second and the 'bliss' to the third. 


An attempt is sometimes made to arrange these three acpects 
again in a hierarchy like the three Powers of God already men- 
tioned. Ufcourse all the three are the aspects of the same 
Essential Power of God, but of the three the Hladini, the bliss 
producing aspect of God is the highest.+ Baladeva defines 
these Powers thus. Sandhini is that on account of which, 
though God is of the very nature of the kKeal and not a possess— 
-or of Reality, He yet becomes the locus of Reality and confer: 
reality on the things of the world. He pervades everything at 
all places through this Power. (This is also the Brahman aspect 
of God). Samvid is that by which, though He isof the nature of 
knowledge, yet He knows and makes others known. (This is the 
ParamAtman aspect of God ie., of God as the indweller).Hladini 
is that by which though He'is of the very nature of Bliss, he 
enjoys and makes others enjoy; that is, gives joy to Kis devo- 
tees.* We may therefore say with Leibniz -"In God there is 


Power, which is the source of all, also knowledge whose con- 
tent is the variety of ideas and finally Will which makes chan- 
ges or products act to the principle of the best. these charac- 
teristics correspond to what in the created monads form the 
ground or basis to the faculty of Perception and to the faculty 
of Apperception. But in God these attributes are absolutely 
infinite or perfect and in the created monads or the Entele- 
chies they are imitation of these attributes according to the 
degree of perfection of the monad."” 


The second, the tatastha-Sakti of God, as the name indicates 
is so-called because it is intermediate and is in contact with 
both of them. At one end it touches the spiritual sphere of 
cit and at the other end it is in contact with the world of 
gross nature. It bridges the gulf between the two. It can thus 
be identified neither with the one nor the other. It is, to use 
@ spatial analogy, at the border or edge of both of them (tafa- 
stha). This Power is the source of the origin of the individual 
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souls (Jivas) and so is called the jiva-Sakti. the individual 
soul also shares this dual nature. He shares with God, lis con- 
sciousness and so is capable of spiritual values: at the same 


rd 


time, he shares with nature, a body and all concequents thereof. 


ihus God is the material cause of nature, through his exter- 
nal or projecting Power ‘ .aya-Sakti), and of the individual, 
through His differentiating Fower (ie., differentiates the 
separate individual souls, jiva-Sakti) and is the efficient 
cause of all that is, through His Inner Power (svarupa-Sakti). 
Radhakrishnan states it as follows: " God's svarupa-Sakti, 
according to Jiva supvorts his Jiva-Sakti (also called tatastha- 
Sakti) by which the souls are created. this latter in its turn 
supports maya-Sakti (or bahiramga-Sakti). None of these can 
exist apart from God." ut the statement is misleading. We do 
not find any evidence of maya-Sakti being supported by diva- 
Sakti. Unfortunately both in diva and Baladeva, we hardly find, 
any attempts at architectonic. and particularly in the discu- 
ssion about the Saktis, we find,probably due to the influence 
of the Puranas, often differing and usually figurative state- 
ments. What Jiva and Baladeva would hold is that both the 
projecting Power and the Differentiating Fower of God are ope- 
rative simultaneously. It is true that Jiva-maya is said to be 
the efficient Cause (nimitta) of the cycle of Creation (samsaraj 
but this does not mean that the individual soul is the cause of 


2 That would be more like the non-dualist and 


its own world. 
appearance theories that Jiva and 3aledeva coniend against. the 
world of things is real, for it is pervaded by the Power of 
God.? The external or the Projecting Power of God is ultimate- 
ly real. the individual differentiations’are:due to the beginn- 
ingless deserts (karman) of the individuals but they are not 
responsible for the world of things in which they are placed, 


that is wholly the work of God. (Saktimad-iSvara-hetukam jagat) | 


As in the more popular Puranas, Jiva and #taladeva also 
use different words for these Powers of God. There is no > 


- Dp-ett 4S, 11492763. 
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fixation of terminology. this makes their system appear verbose 

and sometimes fragmentary. For example, they are sometimes 

called Supreme(para), Urdinary (apara) and Ignorance(avidya): \ 
sometimes they are called para, ksetrajna and avidya: and 

sometimes cit-Sakti, Jiva-$akti and maya-Sakti. But the mean- 


ing is always the same. 


Not only are the names of the faktis different in aifferent 
places, they are sometimes said to be inrumerable ana sometimes 


are said to possess different modes (vette) « Jiva for example, 
speaks of the two vyttis of the maya-s fakti of God, viz., maya 


and pradhana. The former may be taken to be the efficient and 
theflattey thematerial cause.+ But nothing more clear is said 
on the subject. The description or the analysis of the flower 
of God sometimes enumerated, is again rendered ineffective by 
the mystic statements like "various are said to be the Powers 
of the Supreme One" (parasya Saktir vividhaiva $ruyate). Some- 
times attempts are made to relate the cosmological functions 


of the Powers but never carried to their logical conclusion. 


For example Jiva in his Bhagavata-sandarbha draws a distinction 

between the two aspects of the third or the bahirapga-Sakti, 

in evyplaining the origin of the gross world? He distinguishes 

between what he calls the yoge-maya or atma-maya (ie., maya 

connected with God or located in God, which is the efficient | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


cause of the world of things) and jada-maya or gupa-maya, 

the non-conscious gross principle (which is thematerial cause 
f the objects of the world). From this the gross factors like 
sativa, fajas and tamas are evolved through the movement 
(gsobha) caused in it by Time (kala)? 


As thus opposed, in a way, to God's spirituality it appears 
to be independent of Him. But it is not so. Jiva explains its 
nature by quoting a verse from the Bhagavata Purana. It is 
something that is perceived as opposed to God, and yet is not 
perceived when there is knowledge of God: that is, it is per- 
ceived as being outside God just as the shadow is outside the 
source of light, but which nevertheless cannot exist without 
the light. And yet it does not exist in the presence of light. 


e S5,p.04. Cf. also CC,pp. 366-367. 
- ,_BS,p.99. Also PS,p. 171 

5 This movement through time is said to distinguish this 
theory of Creation from that of the Samkhyas - See 
Dasgupta, op. git. Vo°.IV.p, 397. fn.4. 
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nevertheless is perceived to be indepencent of God and thus 


£ TE } 
Similarly Waya, though it depends on God for its existence, i 

\ 
' 


of being opposed to him. It is thus an appearance( abhasa) or 
darkness (tamas), 1t is not however a case of non-eryistence 
(abhava). Ealadeva while admitting the reality of world of 


things and while making it dependent on God, he yet does not 


call it maya. lke uses the less spiritualistic and more natura- 
; ; = "y ; : 
listic terms unborn (aja) and. ter (pr caer, It is inter- 


esting to note here that adhva would also make irakyti or 
Pradhana, the material cause of the world, but forthe latter 
it is different from,though not independent of,od. 


ihe karman of the individual which is eternal, expresses 
itself in the form of desire to enjoy knowledge spiritual 
(vidya) and empirical (aviayas .* this desire to enjoy the 
latter is also beginningless and turns the attention of the 
individual away from God and the Spiritual Yalues and is the 
cause of its birth or contact with the material body (anady- 
avidya-vijymbhitam) .* It ceases when the individual returns 
to Him.” @he real delusion does not consist in taking the 
objects of the physical world to be real, but in taking the 
soul to be identical with the body? To the question why and 
wherefore comes this beginningless avidya and since it is so 


whether it is not co-eternal with God, we do not find an ans- .- - 
wer. It seems to be «us mysterious and as inexplicable as the a 


"Fall' of man. the only thing that is of interest to these 


theologians is that God is not responsible for it but the 
individual himself. 


Taken in its barest outlines, this distinction of into 
avidyé and vidy& or atma-maya and jada-maya and tracing the 


origin of the world of things to them, may seem to be similar 
to some of the Adavaita theories thereon. | There ig however 


FE 
wl 
on 


a fundamental difference. For the Advaitin the question is ore 
of explaining the plurality of the world of things. For len- 
gal Vaisnavism this plurality is no problem. Nor even is its 
reality the problem, For they grant both the reality as well 


1. GB, T-iv,o- a0. hs PS, p.l75. 
7S,p. 73. Also CC;p.358. 


3. 

4. GB,II,iii-46. Jiva says "jad&m prakpiin wagirati. 

Pe SR, VI-33. . 

7. For example Cf. the theory of the author of the tativa- # 
viveka. See SiddhaitaleSa-samgraha Ed. S,.S.Suryanarayana | 
wastry, kadras, 1955. these a avidya and a, even 
inside the Advaita school have undergone modification in 

3 their meaning and function. For a careful distinction of 

- the usage in Sapkara, as well as certain latter usages 


see, P.Hacker: EFige ichkeiten Ser d 
phage rae; Avi , hk Lehre oad Teka ee 
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as the plurality of the world of things. What they would how- 


ever object to is the independent reality of the samsara. lt 


em 


has only a dependent reality. The only Independent heality is 
God. 
God is therefore both the causa materialis as well as the 


causa efficiens of the world.” We have already stated the 


general theory as to how through the Powers of Sandhini, 
Samvid and Hladini, He creates the world of things, from dead 
matter to the self-conscious spititual souls. So far as the 
further question of His causality purely in a physical sense 
is concerned, Jiva explains it thus: God is the efficient 
cause as the Supreme Self (PeramAtman) and the material cause 
gakti-vigSigs opada- 


as 


as the Power-qualified Concrete Entity (s& 


¢ 


natvam) .° However when we say that God is both thdmaterial and 
the efficient cause, it caoes not mean that He or His real 
nature undergoes change, for what is perfect cannot undergo 
change. What changes is His Power. "God" said Philo, “touches 
matter not through His Fssence but through His Power."” Never- 
theless we say He is the cause, for His Powers have no exist-— 


ence enart from Him. 


in his laram&tma-samdarbha; Jiva makes & very interesting 


sugeestion, but like most of the other theories not connected 
directly with the problem of God, not much is said about it. 
He says that there are two kinds of knowledge (jflana/: Une 
located in God and the other in the individual soul. whe 

former he calis Time (kala) and the latter he calls the indi- 
vidual desert (karman). The following conclusions can be drawn 
from it. a) The former or the knowledge of God is not deter- 
mined by anything. lhere are no events in the temporal or in 
the empirival sense. It is just lime. For the individual, this 
is determined by his karman. And then this time causes the 
movement in the original Matter (prakyti). In the spiritual 
world of God too there are events and things? but they are 
not determined in Time. They are, if we may say so, sub specie) 
aeteruitatis. b) there is nothing even a priori that limits 
God's knowledge. The individual on the other hand has to have 
knowledge in terms:of his karman. Thus he cannot but think in 
certain ways as a consequence of his deeds in the previous 
life.(Perhaps we may call them his ‘innate ideas’ !) 

I. G5,11,1-14 (Madhva would hold that God is not the material 


cause, out porply the efficient cause.) 
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The world of things cannot be said to be in any way identi- 
cal with God, though they are the products of his iower. it 
foiiows that it is both different as well as non-difierent from 
Him. It is different because it exhibits qualities which are 
contradictory to those of God. Further this difiterence is eter- 
nal, for the difference between His inner Fower and the pro- 
jecting Power is eternal. ihere are many statements in the 
Puranas as well as in the writings of Jiva and baladeva which 
describe the Powers of God to be eternal like Him. ithe world 
of things are ofcourse, brought to manifestation, but are not 
created ex nihilo. Even in the stage of disappearance (pralay9 
these things do not vanish altogether. They continue in.a 
subtle form. Thus the plurality and the individual differences 
last for ever. At the same time there is non-difference (abhe- 
da) because it is controlleaientirely by God. The world is loca- 
ted in Him, reveals His nature and does not in the leust excel 
Him (tadagraya, tat-prakagSa and tadvavyatirikta)} In the oC 
also God is described as the material cause (upadana), the 
efficient or instrumental cause (karana) and also as the locus 
(adhikarana)* Similar is the relation between the individual 
souls and God. 


A recent writer? has however said that while according to 
Jiva, there is identity and difference (bhed&bheda) between 
God and the world as well as between God and the individual, 
according to Baladeva there is bhedAébheda only between God and 
the world: and so far as God and the individual souls are con- 
-cerned, there is difference (bheda) between them. Yo us it 
appears there is no such difference between the two teachers, 
though it is true that Baladeva emphasizes the essential difie- 
rence (svarupa-bheda) more than Jiva. This will be clear after 
we have examined the nature of the soul ( jiva) according to 
both Jiva and Saladeva. Reo e 

The individual soul is different from God in the sense that! 
it has characteristics which are fundamentally or essentially 
(svarupateh) different from those of God. 4 This difference 
(vailakganya) means eternal difference due to the fact that 
God is of the nature of the master and the soul is the eternal 
cervant, God is all-pervasive and Infinite while the soul is 
atomic and this difference is also eternal.” Even when the 
2. CC,p.187. 


i, Pesp.c05. 4 
3. iajendraneth Ghosh, Preface ee asiddhi. Calcutta. 
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soul is released from bondage of material nature, even then 
this difference from God and the smaliness of man will con- 


tinue to be. 


We have shown earlier in Chapter II, that the inaiviaual 
soul is not the material ego (ahapkara). 1t is not the body 
nor even the totality of the experiences of the individual 
nor een the mere epistemological point of reference of these 
experiences. It is as both Jiva and Baladeva explain, the 
field (ksetra) of events as well as the self-awareness of the 
field (ksetra-jfia). the field is not merely the physical body 
thai we see. It is the combination, both of the gross (sthula) 
as well as the subtle (suksma) bodies. Ihe self-awareness is 
that of both these aspects and not merely of the gross body.* 
Though this point has not further been Clarified we may pre- 
sume that Jiva is using the terms gross and subtle in the 
accepted sense of the terms. So what follows from the above 
is that the individual soul (jiva) is aware not only of its 
daily activity as a corporeal thing and the object it en- 
counters but also of itself. It encounters itse’f, for exam- 
ple in deep sleep or in the state of end-of-the-world (pra- 
leya).° 

How is then the relation betweenthe: two aspects of the 
Jiva explained. Both the extreme views to wit that of the 
Samkhya and the Advaita are renounced. ithe former says that 
both are absolutely different though real. the latter makes 
the field (ksetra) an illusion and what remains is the pure 
objectless awareness (kgetragfia). Both the theories are un- 
acceptable to Jiva and Baladeva. They say that both are real 
but that there is no such absolute difference as the Samkhya 
says and thus no independence of the individual soul. the 
difference between the two, the body and the soul is recon- 
ciled through the ground, for both are the effects of the 


. TS5,p-/6. Baladeva © would therefore join_issue with the 


other bhedAbheda-vadins (like say, the PaSupatas) who 
hold that after release the soul is powerful and creative 

. teh! a 2 

. sva-Sarira-dvaya-lak a-ksetrasya jfatrtvat. FS,p.4. 
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covers anxiety, Nausea, "Sorge" and so on. the theist 
Jiva and saladeva discover in this, Bliss (rasa or 

ananda. ) 
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one of the Inver Powers. Thus this awareness is not only of 
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wee there is Sessecepes between God end the individual soul 
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Powers of God; the field,of the Projecting fower (maya-$akti) 
of God and the awareness, of the Vonscious fower (citwSakti), 


the individual but also belongs to God. In fact, diva says 
that there are two knowers of the field or two aspects of the 


awareness of the field - one, the universal awareness (mukhya- 
kgetra-jna) and the other individual awareness (vyakti-ksetra- 
jfia). As opposed to the latter he sometimes calls the former 


SE acisg hn, It is God as the inner Ruler of all 
individual souls (ParamAtman). this awaremess of God extends 
as said above both to: the gross as well as the subtle body. 
Jiva explains with the help of krgna myth. Conscioureness 
(buddhi) is themature of the subtle body ana ego (ahaykara) 
that of the gross body, and God Krsna as the emanation Pradyu- 
mna is the presiding Deity of the former and as the emanation 
Aniruddha is the presiding Dei ty of the latter.* (And the 

my thology is that the former is Krin's son and thelatier is 
his grandson One can discern the metaphysical ideas clothed 
in the language of myth.) Thus God is the universal knower 
(samas fi-ksetrajna) and the individual, being a part (amga) 

of God, participates in this awareness and as such “it is not 
only a mirror of the universe of created things but also is an 
image of the Deity. The mind has not merely a perception of 
the work of God, but itiis even capable of producing something 
which resembles them although in miniature."* 


The jiva is therefore said to be an amSa or a part of God. 
It -does not mean that the individual soul is cut out from God 
likeachip out of a stone nor that he is God Himself, but 
under limiting conditions (upadhis). Saladeva defines it as 
follows: " To be a part (am$a) means capable of being limited 
to a specific part of a certain (other) thing."(eka-vastv-eka- 
deSatvam améatvam.)4 He proceeds to give the evample of the 
statement, "the disc of the Jupiter is one hundredth part of © 
that of the moon". It is clear from the example that Baladeva 
does not mean anything like a physical or extentional parti- 
cipation. The soul is thus in its spatial limited field inde- 
pendent and not a mere reflection. At the same time it would 
be wrong. to say as some do, that Baladeva holds with hadhva 
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and that in this, he is different from his preaceessor iva. 


In fact Baladevafis quite » eka in denying the final dualism \ 
between God and the self.“ fhe self though diiferent is perva- 


“ded by God (jivas tu ae ig 

In explaining the relation between the individual soul and 
God two theories might be held- one,that of creation and the 
other that of emanation (we are not taling into account here 
the other, theory that the individual is am illusion or a 
delusion). The former would draw a clear line of demarkation 
and fundamentally divide the two. God creates’ would mean that 
He creates out of nothing. fhe creation is different from God 
in the sense that whereas God is of themature of the real 
(ie., eternally real), the creature is different from him in 
that it was non-reel (asat). this possibility of the non-real 
(asat) to become real (sat) was admitted by hadhva but jaladeve 
would not appear to have accepted such a theory. Though the 
eternal and the fundamental difference between God and the 
individual, viz.,,that of the master and the servant, that of 
the creator and the created (ie., the creature) etc. is made 
use of by Baladeva in bringing vut the essential (svarupa) 
difference between the two. (spas}y-syjyatva niyanty-niyamu- 
yatva etc.) 5” in view of the theory of causation that he had 
put forward we cannot say that jJaladeva would contribute real- 
ly to a theory of creation ex nihilo. Further, he would also 
not admit that there is mere difference between God and the 
individual. For there is a real sharing in the knowledge and 


activity of God. As consciousness (cit), the Jiva is, despite 
its atomicity, of the same nature as God. 


he second theory is to take the other extreme of that of 
emanation, which would thus make the individual a part or an 


i 


aspect of God. That would lead to complete identity atleast 
in the existential aspect. That Baladeva would not accept it | § 
either,is clear from the fact that he. sencyseee the individual | 
as ‘a limitation or 8: part different/Asture' (vibhinn4m$a) to 
distinguish it from the real emanatiors, which are called 'a 
limitation or a part identical in nature'(svarup&m$a), the 
latter are the Incarnations of God and have the same attribu- 
tes that God Himself has viz., those of vmniscience etc. It is 


1.” Wahendranath Sircar: Studies in Vedantism,p.14Uff. 
2. SR,VI-86 (tika) 3, GB,II,iii-41 
4. SR,VI-&O0 to 
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said that Leibniz also wanted to avoid a similar dilemma .and 


me 


thus came to his theory of 'fulgurations'. "He wishes to maine 
tain both the individuality of the moneds and their essential 
unity with God. Thus he seems to take fulgurations as a midale 
term between creation and emanation. 'Creation' would mean too 
complete a severance between God and the other monads: 'Emana~- 
tion' would mean toocomplete an identity between them. 'Fulgu- 
ration means that the monad is not absolutely created out of 
nothing nor on the other hand merely a mode or an absolutely 
necessary product of the Divine nature." Thus for faladeva also 
the jivas are the vibhinn&am$a or the fulgurations of God. 
There is no identity between the two but difference in tattva. 


In order to explain this peculiar relation between the jiva 
and God, of difference~cum-indifference, another analogy is 
used both by Jiva and Baladeva. God is like the sun, while the 
individual is like a spark of light. It is different and yet 
its origin is in light which emanates from the sun, this light 
emanating from God is the Brahma-akti- or Jiva-Sakti and the 
individual is a point in this ligit (Brahma-Saktir jivo). hence 
he is said to be on the border (tatastha). Jiva seems further 
to hold that between the individual and this boraer-lying power 
of God, the relation is one of totality (samagfhi) and indivi- 
duality (vyakti). Therefore +s this power of God Infinite like 
Him while the individual soul/‘not only finite but is in fact 
atomic. This Power of God is not external to Him like his Pro- 
jecting Power (maya) that is compared to the reflection of the 
sun. The fact that the individual is not a part of this last but 
of the tatastha Power is-what makes him share in the conscious- 
ness of God and thus is responsible for his being a knower,. It 
is the Spirit in man. 


Not only is the soul (jive) the knower, he is also the doer 
(karty) .4 But we should not confuse this doer with the mind 
(manas) which appears to be so in the empirical world. urdinarily | 


when we do anything, it appears that the mind decides this, wilic. 
that and des the other thing. Really however the jive is the 
real doer (suddha kartr) and as it derives its capacity from 

God, performs only such actions as are conducive to his proper 


T. G8,11,111-45. Yattva literally means "that-ness". God as 
such is different ice the individual as such. 

2. On the difference between the notions Brahman, Param&tman 
and at see below p.96. 

3. PS,p. 

4. pee Il, 441-31. So far however as the creative activity is 

erned the Self is inactive. GB,II,i-23. Here again we 

two levels to nh we referred, P. 1 above. 
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relationship with Lim. that is in fact the essential nature 
(dharma) of a jiva. The nature of a jiva is to serve God anda 
therein lies the justification as well as the source of its 


activity. But in the state of bondage as it is clouded by the 


material strands of sattva, rajas and tamas end as it mistakes 
the body for itself, it identifies itself with the mind (manas) 
which is itself a material product. ihus the manas is the sec- 
ondary or impure agent (avisuddha-karty). the source of all 


activity is really in the jiva itcelf. 

Thus the question of the freedom of the individual soul is 
not one of determinism or indeterminism, as it has oiten beer 
envisaged in theological literature of the West, as well as in 
most metaphysical (ie, meta-psych. logical) studies o” the self. 
this dichotomy would apply to the manas: and not the self. the 
latter is free in aquite a different sense. it is free because 
it is cit- it is consciousness ie., it ‘s spontaneous. the indi- 
vidual soul is not however an unconditional free agent, for its 
very existence (sativa) is due to God: and so is its freedom. 
The individual participates in the conscious lower (cit-Sakti) 
of God and it is the nature of this power that it acts- that it 
has spontaneity. 


Now, when it is said that the jiva's freedom is not an abso- 
lute freedom it is not meant that his real nature is to be pas- 
sive like a log of wood. He is active- en actor as well as an 
enyoyer: and the action and enjoyment i. in accordance with his 
deserts (karman). that is what is meant by saying that the indi- 
vidual is free but is not absolutely unconditional. God is for 
all individuels and at ali times the ground. of activity as well 
as that of enjoyment. It is the individual who acts with a view 
to obtain certain ends or enjoy certain objects, but the gr und 
of such thinking and doing is God. Baladeva calls the indivi- ‘ 
dual 'the purposive agent' (prayojya-Kka1 x) and God 'the ground . 


agent' (hetu-karty) .* 


We must remember that neither Jiva nor baladeva were really 


interested in the question of the freedom of the individual, 
which plays such an important role in EKuropean theology and 
ethics. There are two limitations to this freecom, one from the 
side of the control of nature over man and the other from the 
side of the control of God and the fact of His Omniscience, Bale 
deva is simply interested in denying the first, he is also 
interested in establishing the reality of the individual self. 


So 
it is with this object that he establishes the attributes of \ 
doerhood (kartyrtva) and that of enjoyer-hood (vhoktrtva) as 
true of the self. He would however remind us that we cannot 


attribute these qualities merely to the individuals turning 
away from God or to his deserts (karman), but we have to 
trace them ultimately to the Power of God that operates throu- 
-gh them.* 

We can summarize the characteristics of the jivas by recou- 
nting the twelve characteristics that are attributed to it by 
Jiva himself. These are:° 

1) it iliuminates objects of the world for its own sake and 


without the help of anyother medium (svasmai svayan- 


prakaéah) 
2) it is of the same nature and changes of tle body do not 

affeot it (eke rupak) ‘ 
3) the svarupa of each is its own and it maintains its iden- 

tity even in dif erent incarnations (svarupa-bhak}): ¢ 
4) it is conscious,for it is an am$a of God (cetana) | 
5) though it is atomic it spreads throughout the body (vyapti- a 


-$ila) 
6) it is of the nature of "awareness" and "bliss" (cidenan- 
dAtmeka) 
7) it is aware cf itself as an ego (ahamarthah) 
8) it is different in different fields (prati- -ceet aisle ies 
9) it is atomic in nature (anu) 
10) despite its bondage it is eternally pure (nitya-nirmala) 
11) it is of the nature of the knower, doer and enjoyer, 


( jfatptva-kartytva-bhoktptva-nijadharmwakah) and 
12) it is of tie nature of the servant of God alone (para- 


mAtmaika-Sega-bhavah) 


Trough not conclusive, we can see even here the influence 
. of the Ramaruja school on diva. This list of the characteris- 
i tics of the self are very similar to tie thirteen enumerated 
by the well known follower of Ramanuja, Pillai Lok&carye. Also 
we do not find any discussion of the intrinsic difference bet- 
ween different jivas to which beladeva explicitly refers. 
Certainly we cannot say that this idea was a new discovery by 
Baladeva nor ever that he had borrowed it from hadhva who also 
holds a einilar doctrine. In fact the whole pilgrim' s progrepe 
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of the Brhad-bhagavatAmrta of Sanatana, as well as the. samkge- \ 
bhagavatamrta of Kupa is based on this individual difference 
between different souls. 


fhus despite the common qualities or characteristics of the 
souls, there are individual differences and thus the distincte 
-tion of superiority and inferiority among them (tara-tamya).? 
The siatus of a particular jiva, what kind of disposition it 
has, what are its pleasures and pains etc. are all determined 
by the deserts (karman)of the person.* His past actions deter- 
mine what he thinks,feels and does now. This karman like the 
jiva itself is without beginning and it subjects the laiter 


to its rule since time immemorial. 


If the distinction of superiority and inferiority were due 
only to the karman, then we expect it to vanish in the state 
of release. But Baladeva holds that it persits even then. that . 
is, the superiority of certain souls and the inferiority of 
others is eternal.” Un what grounds can we justify this eternal 
difference between tie jivas? If as was stated the differences 
were due to karman, they ought to go with the distruction of 
the latter. Zhat is what certain other sectarian schools like 
the PaSupa‘as, fakti-visispadvaitins and others do. Madhva, 5 
who held this eternal ordering of the souls to be a fact also G 
had to face a similar difficulty. What he did was to hold that : 
the karman was something in the very essence (svarupa) of the 
soul itself. what is, for Madhva karman would be etrnal like 
the soul. This appears to lead to a circularity. It is said 
the deserts (karman/ is of the nature of the svarupe of the 
individual: and egain that the essential difference (svarupa- 
bheda) be.ween the different souls is due to the individual 
karman. 

Baladeva gives a different answ r. He says that this tara- 
tamya is a difference in the spiritual level. All souls re- 
leased from the bondage of this world had not or could not be 
said to have attained the same level of spirituality. there are §& 
as we see in this world different means of attaining salvetion 
T. PR,VI-1. This also is the view of wadhva, the difference 

being that whereas there are some souls which are damned 

tor all bo aa ns fo Soteree Shere ore no such souls 
GB,I1,4ii-49to 51. saan sabe" 
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that is, different kinds of devotion (bhakti). .,evotion as we j 


shall see later is classified into different kinds and some are 


considered superior to others. Naturally a higher spiritual 


level is obtained by one who adopts the higher type of bhakti. 
As the man seeks God, so does he find Him after release. Bala- 
deva's explanation is/fo way more rational than that of hadhvas& 
The fact of the spiritual hierarchy of the souls is beyond 
reason. The difference is that whereas hadhva makes this non- 
rational element recide in the individual, in the form of the 
element of karman, in his svarupa, Jaladeva makes it depend 

on the Will (iccha-Sakti) of God. If God wills, He can destroy 
all the karmas of an individual and thus put an end to the 
cycle of birth and death. But the jivas always return with a 
balance (anuSaya) of their karmas. hat is, an individual's 
station in life is determinedby/this karman. Whether a man is 
born as a Brahwana or a sudra is already decided and with 
that also the kindof bhakti (devotion) he may have, his asso- 
ciations and so on. Hence the responsibility devolves ulti- 
mately on God and not squarely on the individual soul.+ 


Further making karman a manifestation of the Willi of God 
also means making God responsible for Evil. iie must however 
remeibter that the problem of Evil was never realised and never 
given the same importance as in most European philosophies 
and theologies. So far as Bengal Vaigqavism is concerned, it is 
only the sport (lila) of God. Evil is not really evil. It is 
only like the separation of lovers that makes love more en- 
joyable. God Culfilis himself in many ways and what we call 
evil appears so tc us from the worldly standpoint, but God has 
no ill-feeling even to the lowliest of men. All men have the 
hope ultimately of reaching God. Unly the ways are various, 
as the men are various. There are some, the superior who are 
enligktened and who teach end there:are others, the inferior, 
who are to learn. That is why, the Bengal school lays so much 
emphasis on the company of the learned and the true (sat-samga) 
devotees of God. 


cs 


The concept of 111a(sport) we mentioned above is also emplo- 
yed to explain the creation of the variegated world. For, the 
77 ~@5,Tll,i-8. Also IV,i-13 to 19. Dr. M.N.Sircar finds traces 
of A nap alate sin harmony" in 3engal vaignavism,op-cit, 
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question that is. likely to arise is, if God createc this 
colourful world with really different souls and different and 
real physical objects, why did he do so? He is as we had sta- 
ted both the material as well as the efficient cause of the 
worid., But when he is Omniscient and Umnipotent and has no 
deficiencies, why should jive found it necessary to create at 
all? When there is no motive, how can we say that he. is ‘the 
Creator? fhe answer consists in the idea of Sport or play (lila) 
This again was a doctrine that was popularised by the Puranas 
and which Ramanuja had accepted. ke explained it by means of an 
analogy. Just as a prince who has no needs, nevertheless engages 
in a, game for the sake of sheer amusement, so does God create 
the world. For Baladeva, the creation of thephysical world is 
like theMance of a man,vho does so out of sheer joy. lhe dance 
is not motivated but is spontaneous. It is an effect of his 
exuberance of energy. Baladeva would thus agree with the 
definition of lila given by Vallbbha- "by Lila is meant the 
will to enjoy. it is of thdnature of mere act but not an effect 
of a cause. No external effect follows from it. Even if it is, 
it is not intended. It does not cause exhaustion. It is like 
the action of a man who is simply full of joy." We may ofcourse 
say that there is a Cosmic purpose, but the purpose is not 
that of God, but that of the jivas. 


GB,11,i-52 & 33. 
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Chapter V 

What is true of Indian [hilosophy in general, is much more 
true of Bengal Vaignavism, viz., that the concept of God plays 
an extraordinarily important role in the system. We have alrea 
-dy seen in the previous chapter how their metaphysics. though 
pluralistic is yet unified in God through his faktis or 
Powers. lie is the ultimate source of all that is or all that 
could be. lie is also the ultimate goal of all humen effort. 
With this theocentricism it combines an extreme form of emo- 
tionalism and the concept of God is therefore coloured by that 
attitude. We thus find an attempt to reconcile a highly mystic 
God with extremely personal and human qualities. The ascription 
of a essence (Svarupa) to God as well as lersonality (vigraha) 
and the doctrine of Incarnation (avatara) are all motivated 
primarily by this God-consciousness. 


God's svarupa is exp.ained by Baladeval to be of the essence 
of knowleuge and bliss (vijnandnandas’ tasya svarupam) and the 
reason that is adduced to show this,is that it is so mentioned 


in the Scriptures. So far as our experience of these very 
qualities of God is concerned, we had seen that three qualities 
of existence, consciousness and bliss are the operations of the 
three powers sandhini, samvid and hladini. thus though it is 
true that He shares existence with the entire material world 
and knowledge and bliss with the atomic souls, they are found 
in their fullest measure in God alone. 


This God is not a Logical Absolute and is therefore not know 
-able by ratiocination. He is known directly, for He reveals 
Himself through His vigraha or murti - ie., His human forn, 
over which Bengal Vaisnavism places very great emphasis, fol- | 
lowing the religious lead given by the Bhagavatas. Now, what 
is the nature of this vigraha or murti? We w.ust at the outset 
warn that the term does not mean'idolt as it would ordinarily |~ 
be accepted, It is not something material or non-conscious. 
The words are to be understood in a spiritual sense. Baladeva 
says that this“expression" of God ie., the vigraha is not 


different from Him (yad-atmako bhegavan tad-atmako vyaktip).* 


His vigraha therefore consists of the same three Powers or 


i, SR, I~32. 
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the three qualities that God Himself is supposed to have viaz., 
those of knowledge, majesty and power.? Hence it is clear that 
the vigraha of God though an object of worship is not non- 
conscious like the shape of material bodies, the stone or the 
wood there. It has all the psychic qualities which the human 
body has, like consciousness, mind and the limbs (amga etc.). 
This is also what according to Saladeva, the author of the 
Brahma-sutras states in the sutras III,ii-14 to III1,ii-17. the 
vigraha of God is visualized in the same way as that of the 
sun which we visualize for the sake of meditation. the nature 
of the sun is just to shine and spread its rays all round, but 
we still conceive of him as having ostensibility (rupe;: it is 
not ofcourse, the disc of the sun). This image is not merely 


what one sees or-hears, out something whose presence is felt. 


As a wife separated from her husband and meditating on him, has 


his image before her, so does the devotee (bhakta) meditate 
on the image of Goa.* 

Hence the image (vigraha) of God is not to be understood in 
the sense of a gross image or a merely visible shape. 1f it 
were so we could not have said the image of God is identical 
with Him. Among empirical objects we find that qualities or 
formal characteristics like "having a dew lap" (in respect of 
a cow, say) are distinguished from the object and do not touch 
its essence. But there is no such distinction in God. God and 
His Image are identical. We had seen that the Powers of God 
are related to Him by viSega. these, therefore Baladeva calls 
the inseparable characteristics or anubandhis.* Ur as he ina 
different context says, these Powers also are called Supreme 
(Bhagevat) because they» are qualities not outside His essen- 


tial nature (svarupa) .” But the Image is God Himself, as posse- | 


ssing the Powers of knowledge (jfiana), Rulership (ai$varya) 
and the Supreme one called para. 


This conception of the image is not as mystic as it sounds. 
Even in our empirical world we @o speak of the form or image 
of a sound or a musical phrase. We speak also of a painting 


ti or Utto'’s analysis of our knowledge of God or the ‘mys te- 
‘ st tremenuum! Idea of the Holy. Oxford 1925. 
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as being passionate or of a piece of sculpture, as being a 
feeling in stone. In the same way God is described as being 
dense with knowledge (vijfiana-phana) and dense with enjoyment 
(@nanda-ghana). Baladeva eyplains that we have to understand 
this statement to mean that the form or image of God is expe- 
rienced in the same way as the form of an emotion (raga) is 
experienced; that is, the form or better the ostensity is notof 
the form of an external object but is of the consciossness 

and enjoyment inherent in the individual. hence when we hear 
description of God as "having the eyes of a lotus-flower" or 
“having the colour of the nimbus-cloud" etc., we should not 


think of them as teing natural characteristics 


fag 


Natural colours or shapes are limited by space and time. hot 


so the Image of God, which is perceived simultaneously at dif- 
ferent places by millions of his devotees (bhaktas) not only 
in this world but also in the spiritual world (aprakyta) where 
individuais go after release. It has therefore not the element 
of sattva, rajas and tamas (the three strands of which matter 
is composed) bat is of the nature of pure enjoyment (ananda). 
We have to interpret the Scriptural statements sometimes attri- 
buting hands and feet and other physical features to God and 
sometimes denying them. Whet it means is that the Form is not 
a human form. If it were, it could not arouse tke sense of 
enjoyment or relish. 1t is because this expression or ostensi- 
bility tn the form of human figure is of the nature of Bliss, 
that it arouses the same in the contemplator.* 

hence God's Image or vigraba is not an object that it can 
be revealed by the sense-organs: for they are of the nature of 
matter and so are the objects revealed by them. It is the 
Spirit that receives this Image directly: and it could do so, 
for it is itself of the nature of* conscisusness and bliss. The 
eye receives light, for it is/ thehature of light and the ear Py 


receives sound, for it is of the nature of sound. So do the 


‘ nose and the tongue. The soul receives the Image of God for it ae 
is of the same nature. The Image of God is not thus "a dead See 
: thing", as it is to most other religions, but is living in the [> 
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sense that it is God Himself. 
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When the Image is thus revealed to the soul, it is found 
to possess like other objects in the world certain qualities. 
God is not,as the highest or the most Supreme vbject devoid of 
all qualities. Un the contrary He is rich with extraordinary 
Qualities that no empirical object of everyday life can possess 
As the source of all that is, He possesses infinite number of 
qualities end as the erd or the goal He has the finest of them. 
What He is devoid of,are the undesirable (heya) qualities. he 
is thsu not an empty concept, He is not perceived as mere 
existence. Too much has been written in the Luragas as also by 
the Gosvamins of the School about these qualities of God. 
Rupa Gosvamin for example gives a list of 64 qualities? while 
Jiva gives a longer one of 85.° It is not necessary to tail 
all these, for they are nothing more than an exagyeration of 


ali excellence of the human virtues. 


Apart from these God has also the Fowers (S$aktis). We had 
seen that God's relation to the world is explained with the 
help of the three Powers svarupa, tatastha and bahiramga. 
Apart from these many other Powers are also attributed to God 
and it is impossible to make a cogen. presentation of the same, 
though we can very well understand the motive behind this mul- 
tiplicity of Powers. Rupa following the Puranie literature 
attributes sixteen Saktis to God. Une can force an explanation 
and say that they are the functions of God as He appears to 
mén. But there seems to be no such presumption at making an 
exhaustive list of His Powers. The number sixteen appears to 
have been arrived at simply in accordance with the sixteen 
kalas or sut-divisions into which God was supposed to have 
differentiated Himself at the beginning of Creation. It is thus 
only an extension of the same process which started thousands 
of years ago in the doctrine of the four emanations (vyuhas), 
corresponding to the four parts mentioned in the Puruga-sukta i 
of the Re-veda: > and then just as the vyuhas were later on , 
fixed as the brother, son and grandson of Krsna, so that the 


unity is maintained, so also these Powers are made into femi- 
nine deities and aré.fimwea as the wives of the Supreme God. 
Thus we find the religious counterpart of the ontological theo- 
-ry that there is non-difference between an object and its ; 
‘power and so between God and His Powers. 


T. Biakti-rasamypte-sindhu, vibhava-lahari, 19-24. Berhampore 
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Thus on account of his being the source of all, le-is not 
reuwoved from us into the .arefied atmosphere of abstract ideas, 
but is es real an object of experience as any other object of 
nature and His relation to the individual soul (who is an 
am$a or part) is comparable to the best of human relations. 
dust as the cowherd maids in Vyndavana were fully aware of 
God in their midst, so can we be. but just because of these 
human qualities of the Supreme Ferson, Srikrsna, the non-beli- 
evers :OF those in whom religious consciousness is not yet 
developed, would say that such qua.ities as perplexity (moha) 
lassitude (tandra), delusion (bhrama) ete. which one sees in 
God (and as described in the Bhagavata Furana) are blemishes 
(dogas) of His nature. But really these are meant only to 
arouse our human feelings, they are an expression of his sweet- 
ness (madhurya) .4 This notion of madhurya isagain very imp- 
ortant in Lengal Vaisgnavism. We must hence turn to this in 
greater detail and see what influences were effective in the 


origin and growth of this idea. 


God's majesty (aigvarya) and his sweetness (madhurya) :- 
this brings us to a very important and distinctive trait of 
Bengal school of vaisnavism. ho other system of Indian Fhil- 
osophy with the exception of Vallabha lays so much emphasis on 
the sweetness aspect (madhurya) of our God-consciousness. lt 
is more necessary to have human feelings bascd on human rela- 
tions than the understanding of the nature of God which would 
reveal the awe-inspiring knowleage of Lim as the all-powerful 
and ali~kmowing Ground of the world. Such an understanding 
would at best chill our hearts or at worst strike us with ter- 
ror. Keal and warm attachment to God is possible when one loves 
Him. Hence it is said, “of all sects and religions which with- | 
out contact with revealed religion, have grown up on a soil i é 
that had been prepared by the higher inte.lectual culture in 
India and the ancient world, two viz., Krgnaism in India and 
Mithraism in the Koman world, have shown a remarkable power 


to make vivid the certainity of the comforting nearness and 


living presence of their deities in asway that has given to 
these a characteristic difference from the ancient national 
divinities."* In saying this the author is not referring to they 
school here in view but to the earlier Krspa-worship. but what 
started in the early days of Kygya was carried further through 
the Bhagavata and found its culmination in Caitanya. 


¢ 
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fhe doctrine is indeed very old. We find,;in the Hharivauéa 


» 


and the Narayaniya. It is also to be seen in the extremely 


en 


emotional songs of the mystic alvars of South India. We find it 
as the motive in some of the plays of shasa. But it seems exp- 
licitly ‘to be stated in the Phagavata Purana, the main source 
of Bengal Vaisnavism. In this »ook we have a large number of 
instances where the Majesty of God is relegated to the back- 
ground in order to make him as human as possible. In spite of 
the superhuman deeds of the boy Krsna, it is said that the 
cow-herad maids (gopis) who are the most beloved devotees of 
Krsna, were not aware of itis power (aprameyam 
te vidup)? The mother Yaso 

of the child whom in the strength of her maternal affection 


am tasya na 
-_-- ll OT 


d& did not realize the superiority 


she considered to be her chila.? Even such a terrible task as 
lifting the hill and thus afiord shelter could not strike ter- 
ror in their hearts, though they witnessed the net themselves, 
' performed before their own eyes.” Nothing could shatter their 


conviction that he is a friend, a son, or a lover. 


The description of His lila(sport) in the book throws much 
light on the attitude of the dwellers in that spiritual world 
called Vraja. When the little boy Krsna kills the demoness 
Putana, the womenfolk of Vraja do not come down on their knees 


4 


and adore Him. On the other hand they perform certain rites to 


Pe 
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obviate evil augured by this instance and thus to protect Him- 
When Yasod& sees the Universe in the mouth of the infant she 

is taken aback, and lest this end the maternal affection of the 
mother and convert into awe, the Bhagavata atonce proceeds to 
say that she lost remembrance of it atonce ( sadyo-nas}a- 
smptir-gopi)*. In the Bhagavadgita » also we have a similar 
description of the revelation of the entire Universe, or God's 
Majesty to Arjuna, but the reaction in Arjuna was different 


— 


| 


from that of Yasod& and he begs pardon of Krsna for having trea 
-ted Him like a friend? It is clear that at the time of the 
Mahabharata, this doctrine of the superiority of the Wwadhurya- 
jfiana of God was not yet known. Thus many more examples can 

be cited from the Bhegavata Purana where this peculiarity and 
intensely human relation: is illustrated. 


3. Ibid. xxvi-1 4. Ibid. vi-9 et sec. 
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This teaching of the Bhagavata Purana became at once popular 
and even before’ the auvent of Caitanya, many other religious 
teachers like Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Lilaguka and others had 
popularised it. In Jayadeva's gita-govinda which was one of 
the favourite books that Caitanya used to read we find a simi- 
lar description of religious-consciousness in an extremely 
human form. Throughout the work the fact that the hero is the 
Supreme God is kept in mind and references to His Godhood are 
made now and then? ( as it is also the case with the Bhagavata 
Purana) but always as a Person and there is no evokation of 
awe. Another favourite book of Caitanya viz., the kygna-karpa- 
myta of Lilaguka also folbows the foot-steps of the Bhagavta 
Purana. In fact it goes further. In describing the incident of 
the revelation of the Cosmos when the child Krsna -pens His 
mouth, Lilaguka altogether suppresses the expression of surpri- 
-se. fhe only difference between Jayadeva and Lilaguka is that 
whereas the former described the relation as an erotic one, > 
as between two individuals intensely loving one another, the 
latter takes it as the affection of a mother for the child 
(what is called vatsalya). LilaSuka mentions as his object- 
"let the knowers of the Self worship the Supreme terson hidden 
in the cave, we shall sport in the ocean of the story of the 
baby of Yasod&" ,° Even among the religious teachers who have 
had direct influence on Caitanya this doctrine was accepted. 
For example, it is reported that MAadhavendra Puri, one of the 
predecessors of Caitanyism, also emphasized the tender sports 
(kaigora-lila) of kpgna.? 


Thus there was a long tradition not merely of a Fersonal 


God but also of his intense human relations which Caitanya 
could fall back on. this doctrine wis however not acceptable 
to the then reigning schools of Vedanta (Vallabha, who in this 
respect agrees with Caitanya was an older contemporary of the 
latter) nor was it crystallised into religious dogma, by its 
Sponsors who were primarily poets. this crystallisation into 
dogma, with exact definition of aifvarya and madhurya and 
linking up of these two types of religious consciousness with 
a vomplicated classification of the different types of the 


I. But the references are by dayadeva the writer, who returns 
na he end of each esekion to bow to kpena. 
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devotees (bhaktas) was the work of the imuediate followers 

of Caitanya- the Gosvamins of Vyndavana. Numerous fat volumes 
were written byfthese Gosvamins giving meticulous descriptions 
‘and hair-splitting and often abstract distinctions, into the 
details of wiich we cannot enter here, nor is it necessary to 
do so. We shall concern ourselves nerely witl. the question 
whether there is any conflict between these two types of God- 


consciousness and what the relation between them is. 


At first sight it would appear that there is conflict bet- 
ween them and that the two cannot exist together. the earlier 
writers ana Caitanya himself deniea that the dweilers of the 
spititual world of Vraja had any knowledge of God's hajestas 
at all.° Whe statements cited before from the Bhagavata Purana 
seem to lend support to this view. It is here that Baladeva 
adopts a different standpoint. It is not that he altoget her de- 
nies what Cai tanya had said: his interpretation of the religi- 
-ous consciousness of the Gopis is different. He holds that 
there is no conflict between the aiSvarya and the madhurya 
knowlege of God and that the,ideal devotees of Vraja were 
aware of the aifvarya of God. Between the two, the knowledge 
of God's Sweetness (madhurya-jfiana) is superior. The person who 
has it must nece:sarily have had the knowledge of God's Supre- 
macy as well. To deny that the ideal devotees are eware of 
God's Greatness is to make their irelation to God a false one. 
It is in fact on account of our awareness of His greatness 
that the personal relationship is better enjoyed. Baladeva 
draws our atvention to the fact that the admission of madhurya- 
jfiana by him does not the eby make his theory different from 
that of his revered predecessor Rupa Gosvamin. When the latter 
denied the existence of the knowledge of God's Rulership, what 
he meant was that they did not have the fear and trembling and 
such other unfavourable feelings; for such feelings instead of 
drawing the devotee nearer to God, puts a barrier. 


Now, what dOes this aigvarya mean? Baladeva quotes a state- 
ment from the Vignu Purans which says that it consists in his 
Might, Glory, Excellence, Omniscience and His »etachment from 
this physical world‘ and defines it as the manifestation of the 
Supreme Glory of God,independent of the human phenomena (nara- 


iilam anapeksya paranaiévaryAvirbhavah) .° of the manifestations 
mentioned above and the manifestations of His aiévarya the 
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Gopis were certainly aware. Utherwise we cannot explain some 
of the statements in the Bhagavata itself, as the one about \ 
Nanda, the father running to his own son for help and all the 


people running to Krsna for help when the forest caught fire.? 


Baladeva would therefore hold that there is no conflict 
between thetwo.The:mere knowledge of the Power and vureatness 
of some one dear to one does not evoke any fear. un the othe 
hand that only makes the bond stronger.© It is only when one 
comes to know that what one thought to be a friend, or a son 
or a lover, is not a person at all, is not flesh and blood, that 
there arises fear and anxiety. It is such knowledge that is 
denied of the ideal devotees. i! eir firm faith in God never 
falters. un the other hand even the real parents of Krsna, 
Devaki and Vasudeva (who are describeu as the dwellers of hath- 
ura and not Vraja,and so of a lower spiritual level) could not 
retain the parental attitude when the aifvarya of kyrsna was 
revealed to them. the significance of these examples is that 
in true faith the knowledge element never displaces the feel- 
ing element. ihus we may say that "the feeling element in reli 
~gion involves then, a genuine 'knowing'or awareness though 
in contrast to that knowing which can express itself in cons 


-cepts it may be termed non-rational. n 


Thus feeling and knowledge of God are together in the 
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devotee's mind but God manifests himself in diffrent forms 


accorcing to the spiritual level of the devotee concerned. the 
-se levels also should be interpreted from the two standpoints 
of aiSvarya and madhurya. From the stand-point of the furmer 
aspect of God, He is perceived either as Brahman, or rarame- 
$vara or when there is fulness of knowlecge as the Bhagavat. 
Brahman is theparti al manifestation of Krsna and is the object 
of pure knowledge. Nevertheless, He is not altogether devoid of 
ostensibility, for He is said to be of the nature of Light.* It 
is significant that the Advaitavada's ultimate reality, the 
non-dual characterless Une is also Brahman. this ultimate Real- 
ity of the Advaitin, is for Bengal Vaignavism only the outer 
radiation (tanu-bha) of krgsna. This is the form that the 
friends as well as the enemies of God perceive. In other words | 
that is the least of Him, that all men can see. 


x. "BP, X,XXXiv-6.: X,xvii-22. 
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As ParamAtmun, God is the ‘nner Ruler of the individual 
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soul. Ke is krown rot in such an empty form as before, but is 
known as possessed of God's maya-Sakti in full and also a part 


sya-Sakti-pracura cit- 
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Sakty-am$a-visistem paramatma). He is the source of Creativ: 


and of the Avataras or the Incarnations. though no personal 


relation could be established with God as laramAtman he is con- 
ceived as the real Cause of the world and his Superiority and 
yet the nearress to ones heart is realized. Like 3rahman how- 


; ss Per teak Re : 1 
ever He is also a partial manifestation of God. 


God as Bhagavat, the Lord, is possessec of all rowers in the 
fullest extent. He is the object of religious consciousness at 
its highest and sharpest level. this ofcourse does not mean 
that Brahman and iaranAtman could befaken to be the cescents 
or avataras of Bhegavat. All Incarnations or lescents have 
a definite time and place of manifestaxtion and there is some 
purpose for which the Incarnationi takes place. These three 
however are metaphysical componemts of Ucdhead or rather are 
three levels of compreliei.sion and thus no cosmic purpose ig 
rejevant to them. We may say shat these two, Brahman and rara- 
m&itman, are the understarding of God merely as transcendent 
(Brahman) and of Him merely as im.anent (Paramatman). God how- 
ever is both transcendent and immanent. 


Even if a person had obtaired the knowledge of Krsna, as 
the Bhagavat, that is, has obtained true knowledge of God, 
still there are further distinctions according to the level of 
conscivusness achieved so far as his wadhurya (tender or sweet-— 
ness aspect) is concerned. How intense 4 man's relation: to 
God is, depends on the intensity of his spiritual life. ihis is 
explainec by taking the three places or the spheres of Kkrsna's 
activity as levels of spiritual awareness. For example, the z 
Kygna of Vyendavana where he spent His childhood is the highest 


and is compared to Vaikuntha or the Highest Heaven. he next 
place where Krsna was active is Mathura. His role here was to 
kill the evil in the person of Kamsa. We thus perceive God here 
not as the object of tender love but as the preserver of the 
; world-order., The second is therefore less human and less exalt-f 
é ed consciousness of God. The last is the town of Dwarak&, where 
Krsna spent His last days. Nothing is now left of the tender 


£ 
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-ness of Vyndavana. here liis aigvarya stands out almost to the 
exclusion of his madhurvya. lence Krsna at Dwaraka is said to \ 


be full (purna), at Nathuraé Le is said to be fuller (purpatara) 
and at Vrndavana, He is said to be the fullest (purn: » and 


develop- 


Kj 


it is. this last which is the object of the most highl 


. : : <7 aS 
-ed religious consciousness of the Gopis. 


This rather long account of the notion of th tender and 


sweetness aspect of God (madhurya-jnana/ and the different 


manifestations thereof had to be given, because it appears to 
us that this is the most important and the central theme of the 
bhakti cult since very ancient times, but which was not ade- 
quately emphasized either by hamanuja or by madhva. The only 
Vedantin who came nearest to this was Valliabha, but he confines 
this tender God-cornsciousness to the feeling -f affection of a 
parent or the kadonna aspect. he recognizes only the parental 
(vatsalya) sentiment, while vaitanya would accept the whole 
gamut of human relations giving the highest place.to that of 
the amorous or the love relation.’ What Baladeva had done was to 


accept Caitanya's theory and to point out that there is no con- Pad 


flict between such an attitude and the other one of awe and 


reverence. Just as there is no conflict hetween devotion to 


God (bhakti) and the true knowledge of. God (jfana), so also is 
there no conflict between the aigvarya and the madhurya know- 
ledge of God, ne 


fhe Incarnations: Apart from the eternal manifestations of 
Krsna mentioneu above, there are also the historical or actual 
descents (avetaras). the first clear and unequivocal statement 

of the nature and function of these Lescents of vod is given 
7 
there is decay of righteousness, U Bharata, and there is exal- 

$ tation of unrignteousness, then I hyself come forth: for the 
protection of the good, for the destruction of the evil-doers 


for the sake of firmly establishing righteousness, 1 am sorn 


in the famous verse in the Shagavad-sita (IV, x 6)-"Whenever 


from age to age." This was an attempt at reconciling a Personal 
God with a Moral vrder, Barth says of this doctrine, "by per- 
mitting the worship of the Leity under a series of hypostases 
no longer abstract such as those which the ancient theology had 
conceived but such as were highly concrete, highly personal 
and what is better still human, they resolved in a new manner 
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the old problem so often attempted of reconciling uspirations 
after a certain monoti.eism with an irresistible tendency to 
multiply forms of worship. in a way which surpasses the clumsy 
devise of devine geneologies or the conception of different 
‘forms' of the same God which still prevails in tue Zaivite 
religion, it responded by its elasticity and its affection for 
mystery to all the instincts of the people who are at once so 
sensual, so superstitious and so speculative." 


the doctrine of the Incarnation therefore became, very popu- 
lar and the Puranas gave it very much wider currency. And in 
the widening of the scope of the doctrine, certain changes ir 
the basic concept were also introduced. Instead of its purpose 
being confined to the Preservation of the Moral Law and the 
Creation of the Universe, which are still more or less meta- 
physical in their nature, the third, the human and the spiritu 
-al element of His relationship to man was introduced. lan's 
Spiritual consciousness and his intimate, warm and living awa- 
remess of God, cannot be understood unless ke is admitted to 
have come down, descended or incarnated himself. For Jengal 
Vaignavism, the third element is even more important than the 
previous two, as it considers the madhurya knowledge of God to 
be of a higher order than his aigvarya. Baladeva* gives three 
grounds for the Incarnation of God: 1) for the sake of impart- 
ing the necessary movement to lature without which it cannot 
create (prakyti-ksobha mahad-adi vipadanam), 2) desetruction 

of the malicious and the promotion of the happiness of the Good 
(dugta-vimardanam devadinam sukha-vivardhanam) and 3) propaga- 
tion of pure devotion (bhakti) for Himself and to give happi- 
ness to His devotees who are always eagerly loeking forward to 


His manifestations (samutkenthitanan sadhakanam premananda- 
vistara visuddha-bhakti-prac@ranam ca). In all these cases ' 


there is the descent of God from Kis spiritual world to the ; 


material worldelevel in which man is situated. This descent of 
3 


Spirit into Matter is the meaning of descent or Incarnation. 
We thus find that the theory put forward by baladeva in accor- 
dance with the principles of Vaitanyism is in certain ways 

different from that of the older sectarians like Kamanuja. fhe 
followers of Ramanuja, for example, following the lead of the 
I. Barth, "Religions of India", p.169 - 17U.LOndon, 1891. 
2. Baladeva is combining the two ideas of pus S04 oe 


which most Vaignavas do. fhe first is Cert ev 
Smaa the ties is the’ Gita. ci the t 
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agama literature, speak of five kinds oi avataras, cupreme 
Godhead (para), emanations (vyuha/, effulgence (vibhava/, inner 
kuler (antaryamin) and the object of worship (area). Turugotta-=- 
macarya, a follower of Nimbarka, draws a clear distinction het- 
ween vyuhas and the avataras + the former are forms assumed 
rst 
vidhopasandrtham) and the latter for the preservation of the 


for the Ureation of the world -(viSva-s 


-ertham tatha- 


moral law and to fulfill the wishes of the devotees (svecchaya 


sviyam vancha-purty- 


dharma-saysthapanfrtham adharmopasamArtham 


artham ca vividha vigrahair avirbhavah.) 


It might be asked, how is:. it pogesible that God who is infi- 
nite and eternal can really Lescend into the finite and. the 
temporal world. Wither we have to say that these descents are 
illusory in nature or that uod is materiscl and finite. It is 
alright to say that kreya's sport (lila) is extremely engross- 
ing, but we have at best to give a figurative interpretation 
of it. We cannot take it literally when we find descriptions 
like Krgna's stealing butter or being bound by Yasod& to a poste 
Bengal Vignavism would take these descriptions literally. It is 
real situations like these,when God becomes subject to, man 
through bonds of Love,that arouse the sublime feeling which we 
call bhakti (devotion). the Gosvamins in fact have written 


numerous dramas and literary and gquasi-~philosophical works to 


describe the various daily chores and practical jokes of argna, 
as the cowherd boy,in great detail and weticulous care.” 


fhe reconciliation between the Infinite God and the finite 
material world, the bridge between man's bodily existence and 
God's non-material,spiritual reality is made possible through 
what is called spiritual Substance (aprakyta or viSuddha-sattva) 
fhotigh God's Personality is embodied like mine (gn account of | 
which It is ostensible to the devotee), the difference is that | 
His embodiment is of the nature of this spiritual cubstance 


aS 


devoid of the material elements of sattva, rajas and tamas. 

(that is, to put in other words, we may say that God is osten- 
sible, is an object of our spiritual cognition and so is embo- 
died. And yet Le is not physical, in the same way as a log of 
wood is.) It is because God is embodied that the encounter of 
the devotee with Him, could be so real and so warm, 


atnasmanjuga, pp 107-113. 
¢ 5. ale, Op. Cit 
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While therefore the spiritual meeting between God and man 


is not only admitted but is made the central theme, the possi- 
bility is not due to the ascent of man to God, but his Lescent, \ 
in the form of material objects. This is not something peculiar 

to Vaignavism, but is said to be the theme of the Christian 

doctrine of Incarnation ac well. In fact, all religious expe- 

rience seems to point to this. Watson says, "the doctrine of 

incarnation must therefore be understood as implying the indis- 

soluble unity of God and man, not in any artificial and exter- 

nal sense, but as an expression of the principle that God is 

at once immanent and transcendent. It brings to light the 

divine element which is involved in the nature of man and the 

human element inseparable from the nature of God."“lNeverthe- 

less we find that actually in Christianity with its complete 

severance between Matter and Spirit, it was difficult to con- 

ceive o1 the incarnation of God in flesh. that is why Paul 

found it difficult to conceive or the earthly incarnation of 

God in Christ. John tried it, but he had to leave out anecdotes 


like that of temptation, Agony etc, out. From what we had said 


before, it is quite clear that a unique explanation was given 
by the Vaignavas with the help of their peculiar theory of the 
madhurya-jfana of sod and the real non-separation between 
Spirit and Matter. The first move is of God who descends from 
the super-natural (aprakyrta) to the natural (prakyta) level. 


fhe third cause given by 3aladeva for Incarnation is that 
God descends sometimes just to give pleasure, to ircrease the 
Spiritual consciousness of his devotees. We called this Pura- 
nic, because we find the mention of such an attitude in some 
of the Puranas, specially the \aisrava Puranas. And this has 
been not only adopted, but worked out in an entirely different 
manner by the Gosvamins. in fact, this is oné of the special 
features of Bengal Vaignavism, often nct emphasized, but is we 
think, one of the few original and symptomatic features of the 
school. The approach of the Gosvamins to religious conscious- 
ness, is aesthetic. The only true happiness we have in our 
everyday world which corresponds to thefiappiness constitutive 
of the essential Power of God (Hladini aspect of the svarupa- 


I. C.F. Scott, "The high lope Idea of oye rae tines 
2 . int t E = . . 
Interpretation of ate etour xperience Ugaszow; 91693: 
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Sakti) is the happiness which we call aesthetic enjoyment (ras 
the pleasure we have in our relation to God as a ferson, is 
exactly like the pleasure we have in the contemplation of a 
well-written play, depicting the very same human relations 
between the lover and the beloved, between the mother and the 
child and so on. The whole ,amut of these sentiments are cove- 
red in the various religious plays and: lyrics (padas) that 
came to be written after Caitanya and the theories of the older 
authors on Poetics are adopted with slight modifications and 
the drama of the spiritual relation between God and man was 
described with their help. We shall refer to this a.ain in a 


later chapter. 


Since the relation between mun and God was made close and 
unmediated, there is no need for Bengal Vaisnavism, of a 
Meciator. For different reasons it was said that Judaism also 
"did not need a mythical saviour God to be the Intermediary 
between man and the Supreme veity. For vehovah, the one true 
God, had on complex occasions intervened to deliver his people 
from the oppressors." according to Christianity however God 
agoes not intercede but sends his Son to share the sorrows of 
man. this is considered very important as solving the problem 
of creation and generation, or the transcendence and immanence 
aspects of Goa.* In bengal Vaignavism as indeed in all the 
forms taken by the Bhagavata Cult, there seems to be no such 
need of a Mediator. The Descent (avatara) is sometimes a part- 
ial manifestation of God but is nevertheless God himself and 
though different in manifestation (akara) ote the same in its 
essential nature (svarupa). 


the probtem of the simultaneous transcendence and immanence 
of God is answered not through the avataras, but through the 
doctrine of the Powers, to which we had already referred. lt 
might be said that these Fowers (saktis) which are female 
counterparts of God sor as are popularly called the wives of 
God, may be said to be the Nediatrix between man and God. Such 
an interpretation is far-fetched. It is true that in some of 
the, popular Puranas and al:o in the theories influenced by the 
Sakta doctrines we might find such instances. But in none of 
the writings of the »engal school is there any such notion 
entertained. Radha who is said even to be superior to the wives 
deal devotee only. Though the image of Radha 
net 4 some comnlee se Snextains never 
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worshipped the image of kadha.~ as the most passionate and 


aevoted worshipper of wod (Krsna) she is to be initatea, but 


she is not the meadiatrix. 


As in the case of other religions in India, Lengal \aigna- 
vism has no place for a Suffering God. For it is imcompatible 
with the Infinity, Unsniscience and Infinite Capacity of wuoa. 
In the CC. an anecdote is described where one of the followers 
of Caitanya, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma tells him that for the sake 
of mankind he is prepared to suffer and requests VLaitanya to 
jet him (Sarvabhauma) , do it so that others might be spared 
it. In reply Caitanya tells him that there is ~o need for such 
Vicarious suffereing, for if God wills, all suffering will 
vanish.* Neither God nor His devotees and representatives or 
avataras had to suffer. 


If we examine we can easily find the ground as to why the 
idea of a suffereing God was not acceptable. There are two 
érounds on ‘Which: the doctrine is based - 1)the heality of Evil 
and 2) the Eternal struggle between good and evil. that Evil is 
a reality will not be denied. In fact this Evil, in the form of 
the turning away from God, is said even to be beginningless 
(anadi). But the second viz., that there is am eternal strugele 
between them will not be admitted. Evil, though beginningless, 
is said to be capable of being ended. thus though there is the 
fact of Evil, there is no problem of Evil, for the ultimate 
solution is bound to be its destruction and the triumph of wod,. 


this should not make one think that though the Vaignava 
religion admits the fact that evil exists, it is just blind to 
the ideal of human service. In :fact the object of Usitanya's 
renouncement of the world and acceptance of the asceticism 
(sannyasa) was to kelp the other deluded people.” We must also 
remember that the very incarnations of God are motivated to 
help other people, suffering humanicy. lian suffers because of 
his own falli That does not make suffering an eternal entity, 
and since it is of the nature of man's karmam it can never 
touch God. Thus God can never suffer. 


From what we have said it is clear that God possesses Perso- * 


nality: the God of Bengal Vaignavism is a Personal God . But 


— 
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what is meant by this Personality? Broadly speaking there are 


two widely diverging standpoints, 1) that of the abstract uon- 


ists who would identify Personality wit! Individuality and 


2) that of the pluralists who accord a, more varie,ated and rich 
-er meaning to the term, but for whom He becomes a prius inter 


pares.? From the description we have given as well as from the 
general metaphysical standpoint of -engal Vaignavism, it is 
clear that what they would try to do,is to adopt a miadle course 
consistent with their doctrine of non-rational diffterence-cun- 
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non-difference (acintya-bheaAbheds). 


Now whatever Fersonality may or may not include, it must 
atleast be self-conscious and free-choosing. we have seen th.at 
both these characteristics helong both to the individual soul 
andaiso to God. Further both these basic concepts of free- 
choice and self-consciousness have significance only in a 
social being. As has been said "Personality is essentially 
individual and essentially social. ito deny either is to deny 
both,"* oth these attribute$@ continue to be in the possession 
of the individual soul, even efter release. :he souls preserve 
their individuality and enjoy bliss in the company of wod,. 
There is no losing oneself in tod: there is purer: and more 
intense enjoyment of God's company. At the same time, they 
would not make God only an "end" to strive after. He is not 
one of the four objectives or ends, like dharma, artha etc., 
nor even like moksa or release. vwod's Supremacy as the Suprene 
Person (Purugottama) remains and so thus his efficiency in the 
guidance of the other persons whom he rules,as the inner huler 
(antaryamin). thus God is not merely the "Substantial vause" 
in which all else is absorbed nor is He just the Perfect monad. 


We may therefore say that sengal Vaignavism makes an attempt 
like Lotze to reconcile theftwo extreme standpoints . For Lotze 
also God as well as the individual souls are fersons, but : 
"Perfect tersonality is in God only: to all finite minds there 


is allotted but a pale copy thereof: the finiteness of the 
finite is not a producing condition of the Personaliy but a 
limit and a hindrance of its development." We should however 
remember that with Lotze, they would not go to the extent of 


I. it is impossible to explain it fully without introducing 
psychology, and the psychologists wre not however, agreed 
as to what tersonality is. For a learned exposition from 
the standpoint of theology, See: C.U.d.Webb:"God and 
Personality". London, 1918.. 

2. E.G.3raham, "Personality and Immortality", p.122, London, 

3. Microcosmos, (Eng. Ir), II-€88. New York, 1909. 
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positing that the goal of the individual is to be one with 


ee 


ferfect Being. We had said that the ideal of some of the other 
bhed&bheda schools, either of becoming identical with, or 
becoming similar to God, “as not acce table. Further though 
for Lotze, the Ego has no non-Ego "which is substantially 
opposed to it", for cengal Vaignavism, the préjecting iower 
(maya) of God is really opposed in the sense that it is always 
directed outside. The individual personality always shares 
therefore this limitation aque to this non-ego prirciple. It 
would be more correct to cay tlecrefore "our personalities 
are self-conscious, but not self-existent. they are only in- 
perfect images and as it were separated fragments of the infi- 


r) 


nite Personality, God."* 
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1. See atroowexxx below,p.110. 
2. See, "Concept of God" by Josiah Koyce and others. Hd. by 
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Chapter VI 


The Nature of Devotion (bhakti). 


If the nature of God and the individual is as described ir 
the previous chapters, what then is the goal of the individual 
and what is the means of attaining it? Men toil either for 
werit(dharma) or wealth(artha) or pleasure (kama) or release 
from bondage and the consequent enjoyment (moksga). Ihe first 
three cennot be acceptec for they are ephemeral and so cannot 
be the true object of the soul which is eternal. Hence the real 
aim of the individual should be to attain salvation, ie., to 
eet rid of the cycle of births and deaths’ and realize ones 
true eternal self. So far, there is unanimity among the vedan- 
tins. But when the question is raised as to how this can be 
achieved or what means of mukti is »est suited, there is wide 
divergence of opinion. 


We have seen that the individual soul, as well as the Sup- 
reme God are "Persons" in the fullest sense of the term, ie., 
there is cognitive, conative and affective faculties and the 
intercourse between them involves all these three factors. if 
the soul is to realize the Supreme tferson, it has to approabh 
Him, search for Him with the aid of all the three. Sut emphasis 

has always been laid either on the one or the other. Yhree 
different methods have thus been recognized- the jfiana-marza 

or the way of knowledge, karma-marga or the way of action and 
bhakti-marga or the way of devotional love. Some schools of 
thought have accepted one to tle exclusion of the others, some 
have subordinated one to another and some have tried to synthe- 

size all the three. 


In agreement with the basic methods first propounded in the 
Gita and later revived in the Bhagavata Purana ard in accor- 
dance with the example set by Caitanya, Baladeva denounces 
karma, for it is so recommended ir the Seriptures.+ Performance. 
of ones duties is ofcourse necessary and is also useful, but | 
only as an ancillary .* When as a consequence of such actions 


knowledge (vidya) arises, the duties (karwan) are to be abanke- 
doned.? Bhakti is therefore not pure activity (pravytti) nor 


A SR, I, 30-55. 
a: Ibid. I-31. , 
3. GB,III,iv-S. Also III,iv-35. 
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pure passivity (nivrtti) but is an activity motivated by faith \ 
which leads to, the renouncement of activity and its consequent 


attractions or bonds. 


Baladeva however would not go to the e»tent of denouncing 
knowledge (jnana) altogether. there is, according t» him really 
no conflict between knowledge and devotion (bhakti), @s there 


is between activity and devotion. Activity (ka 


karman) can never 
be disinterested and as long as the interest is there, one can 
never have true devotion. knowledge can be disinterested, /ur- 
ther, this lnowledge is not to he understood to be of the 


nature of "logical reasoning" (tarka) but is of the nature of 


knowing (vidya). Taken in this comprehensive sense even bhakti 
also may be said to be a special kind of k wledge.~ Just as 
the name Kaurava denotes in its wid ise, both the sons of 

Kuru as well as of his brother Pandu so also the word vidya 7 
denotes both: though sometimes it is used to denote only the 
cognitive at itude.* In the GB, Baladeva says that vidya( true 
knowledge or correct knowledge as opposed to the generic word 
knowledge) really means devotion preceded by knowledge, faith 
that arises as a result of the study of the necessary litera- 
ture (Sastras) .? It is to be noticed therefore that when Bala- 


-deva makes devotion a special kind of knowledge, hefis using 


the word not in its usual sense, for example as the Nyaya uses 


it, but in a more or less gnostic sense of the term. 


The two kinds of knowledge are sometimes distinguished and 
the names knowledge(vidya)and gnosis (vedana)are used. ihe 
former is abstract and the latter concrete: or as Baladeva 
would put it the former is like the unwinking and steady 
gaze, empty of content while the latter is meaningful, like the 
stolen sddelong glances. Uf these the latter is superior, for 
the followers of this path have a variegated and intense per- 
sonal and emotional intercourse with Uod. The spiritual life 
is richer in its content. the former is also one way of spiri- 
tual salvation. The followers of this. path also get release 
from the bondage of the world of things: but their spiritual 
life is void. Their life is not enriched by the Grace of Gode 


1. Bhaktir api jnana-vigesgo bhavati: SR, I-32. 
yd By all ra, a ys ‘ 
3. Sastra-jfana-purvakam-upasanam vidyocyate- GB,III,iii-48 
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Unce again to put it in the words of BJaladeva, in the state of 


release they lead a lorely life like a wife who is not cared 
for or is deserted by her husWand. this vedana is a very much 
more effective means, because it is capable of controlling the 
Supreme veity, Krsna himself. shis iower that the aevotee 
wields is that of love, the same that a yourg-woman wields over 


her lover.? 


the state of release consists in this attainment- in having 
this attitude of loving devotion. It is an attitude which is 
also its owh goal. fhere is nothing else for which this can be 
a@ propaedeutic. That is why the five theories of the state of 
release so far advanced, viz., that of attaining tUod"s world 
(salokya), that of avtaining his nature (sarupya), that of 
reunion in Him(sayujya), that of nearness to Him (samipya) 


t . , - not 
and that of knowing with Lim (sargfi) are/acceptable 


to. him. é 


there is undoubtedly some satisfaction in attaining one of the 
above stages. But there is a higher satisfaction in the service 


of God just for the love of him, this higher satisfaction comes 
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not because one aims at it, but is automatic. Thus this devo- 


tion (bhakti) is called non-motivated (nigkama) . It consists 
in loving God, just for: the love of Kim and not for the sake 
of some end in the form of pleasure or something else. It is 
thus therefore called devotional love (prema-bhakti), as dis- 
tinguished from others which aim at one or the other states 
mentioned above. They are not aims in themselves but are means 
(sadhana) to some other end. Therefore they do not represent 
true love or devotion and so are called (sakama) motivated 
devotion or devotion as a means (sedhana-bhakti). true devo- 
tion is like true loveeanu end-in-itself and so is called 
devotion as an end (sadhya-bhakti). 


Such devotion tle refore cannot be confined to any particu- 
lar field of human activity. It does not involve merely the 
intellect or merely the emotions. It involves the whole perso- 
nality of the individual. Only that love could be great and 
matchless which brings into action the senses, the inteliect 
and the emotions or in short, the whole man.” 


I. SR, 1-33 et sec. mt 
2. Ibid. I-36.(also tika). 
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3. HySikeSasya Krsnasya bréikena srotr&dfndriyena sevanam 
am Vv am man if ca iElienant Tid. 
Ss en = on direct ceieunt presence was also the goal 


of mystics like Eckhart, who wanted to "see, feel, taste 
the presence of God". See Prof. Dr. Sfither MUller, "Deuts- 
ches Dichten und Denken vom WMiltelalter zur heuzeit",p.11 
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bevotion (bhakti) being thus a total experience, -there 
could be no absolute contradiction »vetween it and knowledge 
(jfanea), ascceticism (yoga/ and performance of duties (karman/ 
to which krsna Himself referred in the Bhagevad-gita. They are 
afterall partial manifestations of this all-consuming and all- 
engrossing Love. une who already possesses this Love, ipso 
facto has the other virtues. The conve:se is not however the 


Case. 


Both diva and jaladeva agree in holding that though devotion 
is tke most efficient in revealing God's tersonality, there is 
however difference in degree between different individuals 
according to their fitness (puruga-yogya ta-bhedena). ihe lower 
type of devotion is essential to the normal man before he att- 
ains the higher type of devotion. In the earlier stages a man 
has to take the help of fiana and karman, hey are to be re- 
nounced only in the latfer stages when devotion has reachea the 
highest stage. To distinguish between these two stages, Jiva 
speaks about the devotion that is found along with the desire 
to enjoy the result of this action (sakama-karma-salita) and 
the devotion whichinvolves the performance of works but is 
devoid of all desire (nigkama-karma-sahita). Baladeva as we 
had seen,admitted differences between different individuals 
in so fer as their spiritual awareness is concerned. he algo 
Givides them into the self-centred (svaenistha), the others 
regarding (pari-nistha) and the independent (nirapeksa). The 
highest type of bhakti is however that of the Une-engrossed 
(Ekantin) . Thus except in the last and perfect stages, the 
performance of karmans is a proper ancillary to the develop- 
ment of bhakti. Baladeva calis it an aid (sahakarin) to know- 
leage. It is clear from the above that two points have been 
emphasized in connection with the ideal means of salvation, 
ie., bhakti. They are 1) that it must not be motivated by any- 
thing other than itself and 2) that it must involve the whole 
man oF that the devotee should think of nothing else but the 
Object of worship. It is in this sense alone that we can right- 
ly explain the statements of some of the earlier Gosvamins, 
who explicitly state that bhakti is devoid of jfiana and 
karman. 


oe Ghat ees iv-19: 52-38. z is 
tat va svetantra phalaehetub karma tu tasyah sahakarfti, 


I,iv- 


De or ex iple "Ri a's Bhakti-raséupt acsindby, Eurve- 
sitadss, 1,9. and 11-55. 


. 


; It is thus clear that the devotion of which Jiva and ala- 
¢ 


deva speak, is different from that which Canpkara and .amanuja 


eee 


also admit. For instance even for Cam) ara devotion is a very 
useful and effective means. Sut it is only an ancillr’y. When 
true knowledge of the identity of the individual self with the 
Universal Self arises, then who is the devotee and who tne 
Ubject of devotion’ in order that this knowledge may arise, we 
have to purify our minds through devotion. shus the roles of 


knowledge and devotion are almost reversed. 


hamanuja though inspired hy the same literature and thougn 
he accepts devotion (bhakti) as highest means, is however dc- 
sirous of ¢iving equal importance to knowledge and kariaz as 
well. lence his» theory has been called the theory of co-ordi- 
nation of knowledge and action ( jflana-karma-saiuccaya-vada). 
Baladeva contradicts such a view," Further for Kamanuja, devo- 
tion is not primarily an emotional affair. It is upasana or 4 
prayer and is more lixe. the vidya of Baladeva as distinguished 
from vedana- It is not the love of God that reveals knowledges 
it is based on the other hand on a proper study and understan- 


dingof the secriptures. as Bhandarkar says, "the tendency of 


hamnuja's system seems to be to give an exclusive Srahmanic 
form to the traditional method of bhakti or devotion to Goa" ,4 
kKamenuja therefore recomsends a new form of devotion which he 


calls sel:-surrender (prapatti). 
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This prapatti aiso is not in any way similar to ‘he bhakti 
of the Bengal school. \ie have seen that for the latter, specia- 
lily in the form given to it by Baladeva, devotion involves 
knowledge too. It arouses the relish of enjoyment called rasa. 
The more intense the feeling and the clearer the apprehension 
of Krsna, the stronger is the enjoyment (rasa). In prapatii 
however there is no realisation of rasa. It does not have the 
warmth of relationship that is envisaged in true bhakti. if 
at all,we may compare it with the lovest form of bhakti, called) 

da@sya-bhakti (the devotion of the servamt >? 
considers it inferior to what he calls bhakti (ie., upasana), 
t ' for he thinks that prapatii is for those whose spiritual 


Ramanuje in fact 


awakening is not yet full, like sudras, women and so on, 


a, IV,i-l. 


ah. ’ f tV 9 
3. See above p. ar 
4. Bhandarkar, ¢ 
5. For a full lys ot of the different types of devotion aut 
sevoynes = has cabin. see S.K.De., Op.Cit. 
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The oniy Vedantin whose concept of bhakti comes near that 


of the Caitanya schovul.is that of Vallabha. his concept of 


Pusti-bhakti and particularly his emphasis on the parental 


(vatsalya) love is reminiscent of the Bengal school ut ever 
——— . 


Vallabha did not consider the emotional life and the sympathe- 


tic relation to God to be of supreme ‘importance. Le develoned 
not the emotional content of this attitude to God, but the 
ceremonial side. Jo quote Bhandarkar again, " the prominent 
distinction between the two appears to be,that while Valliabha 
and those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of 
the religion, Caitanya and his successors, devoted themselves 


to the cultivation of the em tional siue. 


4 


In our every day life, the only attitude that is similar 
id to be of the nature of this emotional 


to it or may be sa 
experience is that of aesthetic enjoyment. The whole gamut of 
human emotions that we project towards God are also those that 
we experience in the hero and the heroine in a play. the cla- 
ssification of the different types of this devoti on and its 
nature, as developed by Rupa Gosvamin who did it very thorou- 
ghly, is based on the previous literature on Poetics, specia- 
lly the Natya-Sastra of Bharata and the sahitya-darpana of 
Viévanatha. 

Now what is the ontological status of this devotion( bhakti) 
which in the empirical world is simi.ar to aesthetic enjoy+ 
ment? Baladeva says that this attitude arises orly when there 
is the Grace (prasada) of God either directly or throu;h one 
of HiS devotees. This attitude of enjoyment is constituted 
both of a feeling and a knowing. We may interpret this knowing 
and enjoying in different ways: either as gross (prakyta- 
saitvamaya) knowledge and pleasure or as God's own Essence 
(svarupa), or as subjective knowing and enjoying or finally 
as the working of the appropriate Powers (ie., those of samvid ‘ 
and Hladini) of God. Jaladeva a.cepts the last alternative. Eres | 
Its immateriality as well as its emotional reality can be un- 
derstood only in this way. It is God's Grace and yet it is 
man's Faith. ihe love with which we love God and the aesthetic 


1. Bhandarkar, Op.cit. 
2. SR,I-36 et sec. 
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enjoyment (rasa) that we have are aspects of the wove wit 
which Ke sports with his devotees in the spiritual world of 
Vaikuntha. What we experience in the material world as rasa, 


either in the experience of love or: in the enjoyment of a 


Nn 


work of art is due to the descent (avatarati) of the sane 


ee 


Givine Power. Unce agéin, as is so common with the writers 
of the Bengal school of Viagnavism, Baladeva iliustrates 

this shared experience, this intercourse between the indivi- 
dual soul and God, with the help of a peculiar analogy from 
the erotic field. dust as when the lover puts his hand on the 
shoulder of the beloved, there is the upsurge of pleasure in 
both of them, so also when God in his Grace extends his wove, 
there arises the enjoyment both in him and in the individual 


soul as well. 


that explains why this enjoyment arises without the he.p 
of a material object (vaigeyikam) as in the enjoyment of a 
play. It is not like the pleasue of eating good food for 
example. 1t is on a different level altoz,ether. In fact, this 
higher level of enjoyment arises only when the distracting 
things of the world are not strong enough. that explains why 
true devotion is aevoia of all desire for some end (niskama). 
thus though there is intense enjoyment, there is no "paradox 
of hedonism". 


If then devotion (bhakti) is of the nature of God's Fower 
and its existence in the individual soul is due to its Lescent 
why then is not every man capable of having it in the same 
degree? We have said that according to Saladeva there con- 
tinues to be even in the state of release, differences between 
different individuals. ie might then aswell say, that the 
origin of bhakti, is thus purely an act of Grace and that the 
individual had nothing to do but to accept it when it comes. 
That would be pure electionism like that @f Pillei Lokacarya, 
who accepted prapatti as the only means of salvation. This 
would not seem to be acceptable to Jiva and Baladeva. the 
latter is quite conscious of the spiritual statements like 
luungaka, II1,ii-5 and kafha I11,25-7, which seem to favour 
I. Ibid.i-41. Cf. what Aquinas is reported to have said, 

"Since the Holy Ghost proceeds on the love wherewith God 
léves Himself and since God loves with the same love Him- 
self and other beings for the sake of His own Goodness, it 
is clear that the love wherewith God loves us belongs to 
the Hely Ghost. In like manner also the love wherewith we 


love God. "~ Quoted E,Underhill,- Mysticism, p.117:fn.4. 
London 1911/49. Mise 0 > WY 1 P 4 


= ae ba? > " 


Miss Underhill shows that this theory is — 
(tics, | receden 
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135. 
electionism. But what such statements mean is that election is 1 
the last step in the causal chain. It is true that unless vod | 
chooses there is no salvation. But the necessary merit must be 
achieved through proper association and proper study before one 
can be a candidate for such election. The process how this 
devotion arises is described as follows- first there is the 


keeping the company of the right sort of people (sadb.u-sampea) 


and serving them. By this means arises, the knowledge of the 
essential nature of the Self and that of God. With the reali- 
sation of the true nature comes dis-regard (vairagya) of the 
material things of the world and the consequent longing for 
God. Now is the person fit for God's Grace. and when he has 
God's grace, he then enjoys the Presence of God like the Gopis 
in Vpndavana or the spiritual world.+ 


No statement of the notion of bhakti can be complete with- 
out reference to the peculiar idea of enjoyment of forbidder 
love (parakiya-rasa) which is in a way peculiar to the teach- 
ing of Caitanya. It is true that even hefore him, some of the 
popular writers of devotional verses like Candidasa, for exam- ; | 
ple, had compared the love of the individual soul for God to 
that of two persons who are socially prevented from dving so. a 
Even in the Bha;avata Purana itself, though adultery is den- 
ounced in no uncertain terms* the Gopis are stated to have 
been married to others. Following Bharata, the father of 
Sanskrit Poetics, Rupa defines the most intense kind of love 
as that "which is concealed (from others), which s prevented 
(by others) and'which is ever un-fulfilled".? Evidently one 
finds here an extremely difficult/i Veta wenlke to find a human 
analogy for the love of God. This is exactly what these writers 

wanted, Rupa tried to explain it away by saying that though 
the love-relation between forbidden people is bad, in the ordi-) 
nary world, it cannot be said to be so where Krsna, the Supreme, 
God is concerned. It is the nature of the soul to be in love 
with Him, 


But in making such comparisong they were treading on dange- 
rous ground and they knew it. that is why now and then we find 
certain safety clauses always inserted. Tor example, Rupa says 
that the Gopis were not married in the true sense of the word4 


: GB, 1il,ii -54. ae BP, X,xxviii-26. 


hgieaststel, 15. 
» 226 
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diva tries to exvlain this peculiar relation in a different way. 


He says that the Gopis were 1eally married. But he draws a 
distinction between the manifest ( prakata) and the non-mani- 
fest (aprakata) activities of God. In their non-manifest acti- 
vity they are the married wives of Krsna, in théir manifest 

day to day life however they are married to or think that they 
are married to others. Uhe idea is that the soul is eternally 
attached to God, but thinks that it is attached to other things 
of lesser consequence, viz., the objects of the physical world. 
Thus both Rupa and diva evidently felt uncomfortable with this 
peculiar theory. But they cannot be said not to have put it 
forward, as De thinks. 


We must however remember that the development of this de- 
votion to God is to be taken not so much as practice, as an 
attitude. It is an attitude which involves certain feelings and 
some ideas about the object of the feeling. And this idea of a 3 


lover ( jara) is to be understood in this restricted sense. 


There is the Love towards Krsna who is looked upon as a lover, 
but when true bhakti brings the union, it is seen that he is 
not the forbidden person at all. It is this attitude that is 
to be developed and the man/sieceeds in achieving the intensity 
that hadha is supposed to have had, would be attaining the 
highest place. that is however an ideal which not only do the 
devotees in the lower plane, but even those who have attained 
the higher spiritual level, aspire to achieve. 


The levels of spiritual atiainment , the different kinds of 
emotional attitudes, th ir relative merits and capacities are 
all very carefully elaborated by Rupa and Jiva, the former in 
his two books, the bhakti-rasAfmyta-sindhu and the ujjvala- 
niga-mapi and the laiter in his +riti-sandarbha. These class- 
ifications are based on those known .to the writers on poetics 
(al ara-Sastra), but restricted to the case of this single 
relation between soul and God. We shall not refer to the 
minute classi€ications which as not relevant to us here, but 
shall see merely how the principle itself is applicable. 


according to Bharata, the father of Indian Poetics, the 
relish (rasa) or aesthetic enjoyment is due to a mental combi- 
nation of the yibhavas (what with Woodworth we may call ‘exter- 


Ty YE.5, pp.9% ff. _ 2. Op.cit 
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nal situation'), the anubhavas (which again with Woodworth we 
or the 


may call ‘overt responses') and tlhe vyabhic ari-bhavas 


accessory feelings, which follow when the suitable vibhavas 
are presented either through word of mouth or a picture to the 
eye or a smell and so on. He also held that there are eight 
such basic sentiments whieh can be used as the leitmotif by 
a play-wright and would produce different aesthetic enjoyment. 
But the most intensely excitable and the best is the: first or 
the sentiment of love (symgara). ‘hen proper presentation of 
these factors is there, the sympathetic hearer (sahydaya), on 
account of sympathy has the same feelings and thus the perma- 
nent attitude (sthayi-bhava) that exists in- him is now excited 
and he has the pleasureable relish. So is the case with this 
titude of bhakti. It is also aroused on hearing the aese- 
riptions of Krsna's beauty and charm, of His dalliance with 
the G6pis and so on. 


A question that is often found difficult to solve by the 
alamkarikas, is how the same rasa or relish could exist ir 
the work of art, the hero of the work , the author and the 
reader or the hearer simultaneously. It cannot certainly be 
said to be the same. The permanent attitudes (sthayi-bhavas) 
of the different persons are private to each of them. It is 
this attitude that is transformed or developed into the saesthe- 
tic relish. But such @ explanation is not possible in the case 
of the bhakti rasa » Which as we had pointed out is of the 
nature of Grace, or the essential Power of God. It descends 
from God and hence is it supernatural (alaukika) and exists 
in the hero, as well as the reader or the on-looker and the 
actor.- Further though there are diiferent forms of this 
attitude or relish and it may have for its object other indivi- 
dual souls, Rupa and JIva reduce them to one basic one, Love 
for krsna (Kysnarrati). Thus in taking the help of poetics, +6. 
instead of aestheticising religion they divinised aesthetics. 


. Though this Kygna-rati is one, it is expressed in different /4 
forms in different people. In some it takes the form of frien- 
ship, and in some affection and so on. Jf these the attitude 
of Love of Radha called (madhura) is the best; this gain, i@ of 
different degrees of prema, sneha, raga, anuraga and maha- 

bhava. The ideal of the greatest devotees is to attain the: last 
aseeie These ie Howpver are of no consequence to us here.° 
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Lebenslauf. 
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